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Grotesques. 


n a cabinet of natural history we 


become sensible of a certain occult 
recognition and sympathy in regard 
to the most bizarre forms of beast, 
fish, and insect ’’—thus Emerson in 
his Orations, Lectures and Essays. 

Who has not been startled upon 
visiting some old-world structure— 
cathedral, abbey, or monastery—by 
the sudden appearance of some un- 
canny sculptured visage leering at 
the visitor from some point of van- 
tage upon the building, surprising 
in its apparent incongruity. This 


is the visible expression of the medieval builder’s sense of 
a principle which prevails throughout the whole range of nature 
and of art, and which we designate by the name of grotesque, 
a.word originally derived from that peculiar form of painted 
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decoration (grotteschi) which is found in the caves and grottoes 
of ancient Rome, and now applied to anything which is unusually 
fantastic, extravagant, incongruous, or bizarre. 

Sir Thomas Browne (1643, author of the Religio Medici) boldly 





Grotesque Insects. 


affirms that there are no grotesques in nature, an assertion with 
which Dr. Johnson seems disposed to agree. Are there not, 
however? Is it not possible to trace in nature’s handiwork a 
similar spirit of sportive whimsicality as appears in all ages in 
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the productions and imaginings of her masterpiece, man? What 
shall we say to such extraordinary insects as are figured in the 
accompanying illustrations, which are taken from The Naturalists’ 
Library (Jardine), and which are described in that admirable work : 
“Of all nature’s works amongst the insect tribes, this family 
(centrotus) is the most remarkable for the grotesque and extra- 
ordinary forms the species exhibit, the thorax being produced 
in the shape of horns of the most whimsical figures in various 
directions—sometimes projecting over the head like a helmet, 
at others forming a tail which,looks quite artificial, and again 
assuming the character of ears or the horns of animals.” 


Fucus-like Sea-horse. 


Or, to pursue this portion of the subject further, let us 
consider for a moment the extraordinary creature figured 
here (fucus-like sea-horse), and see if it does not come within the 
definition of the grotesque as we now understand the term. 

Or consider the models of deep-sea fishes recently added to 
the Natural History Museum at South Kensington. Or, as an 
illustration from the vegetable kingdom, take the ludicrously 
fantastic and comparatively: well-known man orchis, which is 
indigenous to these islands. 
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Even in the “human product” it would be difficult to 
imagine anything more grotesque than such features as those 
of Julia Pastrana, the hairy woman of Mexico, figured in the 
Zeitscrift fur Ethnologie, Berlin, vol. viii., or those of the hairy 
tribes of Mandalay. 

It will thus be seen that there does exist in nature, and in each 
of the great divisions of nature, a certain tendency to grimace, 
to indulge in sport; an apparent satisfaction in extravagance, 
to play antics, so to speak, which tendency has found its echo 
—its natural spontaneous expression—in the art of all ages and 
countries. 

Among savage tribes we naturally expect to find this element 
of the grotesque, although, savage ornament being largely made 
up of abstract forms, and the human figure and animals playing 
a secondary part, the grotesque is perhaps less in evidence than 
one might have supposed. 





Tortoiseshell Mask, 7 ft. long. Torres Strait. British Museum. 


In the art of the Eastern nations of India, China, and Japan 
the grotesque plays an important part, both in their representations 
of mythical beings and fabulous monsters, and also, in many 
instances, in their characterisation of the human figure. 

In the well-known winged lion of St. Mark at Venice we have 
an example of an entirely noble and impressive grotesque. The 
head only is Eastern, the rest of the animal being Italian, entirely 
different in character, and vastly inferior. 

In the bewildering interlacements of Celtic illumination we 
again find the grotesque largely in evidence ; figures of serpents, 
lizards, birds, and nondescript animals are elongated in their 
different parts so as to form a complicated coil of pattern, while 
the human form is seen in weird figures whose bodies are entangled 
with those of animals, also elongated in absolutely inextricable 
coils. 
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Scandinavian wood-carvings also partake of the same character, 
and are conceived upon the same principle of elaborate inter- 
lacement. The decorative effect of these designs is extremely 
rich and beautiful, and they entirely conform to the universally 
recognised arid well-defined laws of even distribution and contrast. 

It is, however, during the Gothic period we find that grim, 
sardonic humour which we more directly associate with the word 
grotesque established as an almost universal principle. The 





Charm fixed to prow of a Canoe. 
Solomon Islands. 





Mask. New Caledonia. Charm for a Canoe. 
British Museum. New Caledonia. 


various details of Gothic architecture—of capital, corbel, boss, 
gargoyle—are seized by the sculptor as opportunities for. the 
display of his fantastic fancy. There is a remarkable series of 
ornamental bosses at Wells, formed by faces writhing under 
the attacks of numerous dragons, which are seizing upon 
the lips and cheeks of their victims. The well-known “ devil” 
of Notre Dame looks. out and leers upon the city with lolling tongue 
and sardonic visage; strange. heads, making hideous grimaces, 





* See Frontispiece to vol. iii. Religuary and Lilustrated Archeologist (1907). 
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appear at unexpected places, the very persistence of this 
character or quality amply demonstrating the fact that the medieval 
artist appreciated to the full the value of the grotesque as an 
ornamental expression, and as a means of providing that note of 
contrast which the completeness of a work of art necessitates and 
demands. 

The Grotesque Alphabet of 1464 (British Museum), of which 
the Museum has issued an excellent facsimile, is not so much a 
striving after monsters and unfamiliar forms and character as 
a whimsical arrangement of the 
figures forming the different 
letters. 

The alphabet remains one 
of the finest examples of the 
art of wood engraving in the 
fifteenth century. The figures 
are extremely spirited, the 
draperies designed and drawn 
with exceptional knowledge 
and grasp of style. Several 
versions of this remarkable 
production exist—an-: inferior 
wood-cut alphabet at Basle 
(more complete, however, than 
the British Museum version), 
an engraved alphabet on copper 
in the Pinacoteca at Bologna 
by the Master of the Ban- 
derolles, and a_pen-and-ink 
version, together with wood-cut 
reproductions, in the Bagford collection, all evidently copies 
from the British Museum original, which is by far the finest. 
John Bagford was a shoemaker with a rage for collecting, who 
issued, in 1707, proposals for a history of printing; the copies 
here referred to were evidently intended to form part of the 
illustrations for his projected work. 


Gargoyle. Musee de Cluny. 


It would naturally follow that this sense of the grotesque, this 
delight in the unusual and the bizarre, which we have found so 
evident in nature, and so general in the art of widely different 
countries and periods, should also assert itself from time to time 
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in the works of the greater artists. Leonardo da Vinci is a case 
in point. It was the habit and whim of this extraordinary 
personality to create extravagant facial deformities, founded 
upon the likeness of various persons with whom he came in contact, 
and arrived at by means of the principle of ‘‘ development ’’—by 
an exaggeration of one feature at the expense of another. Many 
of these seem to be formed upon one model—a man with a curious 
flabby, fleshy, or skinny development underneath the chin, and 
who seems to have been a favourite subject with Leonardo, since 
he executed several beautiful drawings of him. The same type 
also occurs in several of. the heads of the Apostles in the “ Last 
Supper.”” This man was 
evidently a well-known 
artists’ model, as there 
exists also a slight study 
of the same head by 
Raphael in the Oxford 
collection. 

Jacques Callot was 
born at Nancy in 1592. 
He was descended from 
a noble Burgundian 
family, and was origin- 
ally destined for the 
Church, but left his 
parental home early and 
secretly in order to study 
art in Italy. His repu- 
tation was great among 
his contemporaries and The Temptation of St. Anthony. Salvator Rosa, 
his name justly respected as one of the most illustrious 
in the history of French art. He produced a number 
of whimsical caprices which are full of inventive fancy, and. are 
characterised by a keen perception of style. The elaborate etching 
of the Temptation of St. Anthony is among the more important 
of this master’s works. The Saint is discovered in an archway 
underneath an elaborate architectural composition, and tormented 
by devils, demons, dragons, and every conceivable description 
of fantastic monsters. Above, hovering in the air, is a Brobdig- 
nagian demon, who vomits innumerable demons. Other demons 
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scattered about the composition are engaged in a variety of 
fiendish occupations. The treatment of this plate recalls the 
well-known version of the same subject by Martin Schongauer ; 
indeed, this subject of the Temptation of St. Anthony appears 
to have been a favourite one with the artists of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries for the display of their inventive fancy. 
Nicholas Cochin, who was, like Callot, a Frenchman, produced 
two versions in the early part of the seventeenth century. Salvator 
Rosa, also, treated the subject in a fantastic manner. The Saint 
is crouching upon the ground exorcising a grim and fantastic demon, 
who is straddling over him with fearful visage and diabolical intent. 

Grotesques may be said to be beauty’s discords; they fill a 
place in the general economy of nature. Without them what 
we regard as abstract beauty would pall upon us and become a 
monotony. The line of beauty is a sweet satisfaction to our 
senses—it delights and comforts us; but there is also a place 
for the jagged and crooked, the surprising and the unexpected. 

There is a rebel spirit of opposition in human nature which 
asserts itself even amidst the most impressive surroundings and 
upon the most grave occasions, as Charles Lamb is said to have 
never attended a funeral without feeling an overpowering desire 
to laugh. The stormy ritornell which marks the opening and 
close of the last of the second series of bagatelles which Beethoven 
wrote for the piano, which series represents, perhaps, the highest 
point of his achievement in this branch of his art, would seem 
to be of the nature of a grotesque—a laugh, an off-hand dismissal, 
as if he were half ashamed of having been betrayed into deep and 
tender feeling. and wished to restore the balance of qualities—to 
lure us back again from the ideal of tenderest emotion to the 
realities of everyday life. G. WOOLLISCROFT RHEAD. 








Nicobar Islands, British Museum, 























The. Alaoui Museum, Tunis. 


The Alaou1 Museum, Tunis. 


Some of the Illustrations are reproduced by permission of 
M. P. Gauchler. 


HE Palace of the Bardo is practically disappearing. It 
was formerly a series of palaces grouped together and 


surrounded by a fortified wall. All that now remains 

is used as a museum, with the exception of a few halls, 
which the Bey occupies very occasionally ; these, especially the 
Mahkama, or Hall of Justice, are decorated with marbles and 
columns from the ruins of Carthage (see frontispiece); and jst 
as the ancient city was destroyed and looted to build the Bardo 
and other old buildings in Tunis, so the Bey’s winter residence 
has been destroyed in recent years to construct the new port. But 
the hareem remains, a gem of Arab architecture. The vestibule 
leading to the women’s apartments is especially beautiful. It 
is an octagon building with recesses between four doorways ; each 
recess has a semi-dome. Above is a space leading to the cupola, 
the whole being ornamented with nuksh hadida, Arabesque plaster 
work (fig. 1). The stucco is tinted a delicate cream white, the 
curtains of the doorways are golden coloured satin, the pavement 
is mosaic. In each recess some very beautiful fragments of sculp- 
ture from Carthage have been placed—fit furniture for this 
elegant and graceful. Arab hall, which, in the opinion of many 
persons, is as noble a building as the Alhambra. 

The objects which formed the nucleus of the present collection 
were in the possession of Mohammed, the son of Mustapha 
Khaznadar ; but when revolutionary trouble came upon the city 
the collection was dispersed. Several portions were sent to Paris, 
to the Louvre, having been found in 1881 in the basement of the 
Dar-el-Bey palace by a French official; others were placed tem- 
porarily in the garden of the Residency. These, in 1884, were 
rescued by M. R. la Blanchére, who was charged by the Ministére 








The Alaoui Museum, Tunis. 
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de l’Instruction Publique with the organisation of a museum. 
The next step was to find some building in which to build up this 
archeological collection, and, possibly, nothing could have been 
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better suited to become a museum than the hareem of the 
Bardo. é 

It had been abandoned in 1859, but its richly decorated apart- 
ments were completely fitted to contain the kind of objects which 
were to be placed in them. Naturally, the palace required much 
reparation ; the roof let in the rain, with the result that plaques of 
faience had fallen from the walls, and the beautiful plaster work 
had in many places disappeared; windows were broken and 
grass grew in the halls, It was a home for birds, whose nests were 
abundant ; but it was capable of renovation, and when re-opened 
was named after the reigning Bey, Musée Ali-Bey, or Musée Alaoui. 

Commencing with the remains of the collection of Mohammed 
Khaznadar, the museum soon became a resting place for the various 
fragments found all over the country. Archeological societies, 
explorers, officers of the army of occupation, engineers, and others 
contributed, and the richness of the collection attracted all persons 
interested in sculpture, mosaics, inscriptions, or pottery. 

In 1886 and 1887, during some excavations made by a regiment 
of Rifles, the lower part of a villa was discovered paved with a 
magnificent mosaic, 137 square métres in size ; and about the same 
time some workmen engaged in repairing the road from Tunis 
to Kef, struck with their spades a sanctuary dedicated to Baal- 
Saturn, containing nearly three hundred ex-votos. This deity 
was much venerated at Tunis, and there are still the remains of 
an altar, dedicated to him, upon the summit of Jebel Bou-Kornain, 
which overlooks the plain, the lakes, and the gulf. 

These treasures and many others have been located in the 
Alaoui Museum, under the fostering care of the learned Director, 
Monsieur P. Gauckler. The large hall with its aisles measures 
Ig métres by 16 métres. It is very lofty and terminates in a cupola 
painted and gilt in exquisite taste. The centre is occupied by 
a magnificent pavement found at Susa (Hadrumete), the Cortége 
de Neptune, exquisite both in design and colour. The central 
medallion represents the sea-god in his chariot. Surrounding 
this are fifty-six smaller medallions of the gods and goddesses 
and their attendant sea monsters, ridden by Tritons, Sirens, and 
Nereids, composing the cortége, each design being framed with a 
garland of foliage, and no two being alike. The Salle de Musique 
is decorated with painted and -gilt panels of Arabesques, after 
the manner of Vernis Martin. 
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The museum is exceedingly rich in mosaic pavements, large 
and small. A timber ship unloading is interesting as an example 
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of a Carthagenian vessel, with a prow of the form of a modern 
battleship ; the mast rises from the bows upon a hinge. The 
cargo is evidently timber, which is being weighed upon the shore. 
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The three semi-circular pavements, representing the house 
and domains of a rich inhabitant of Hadrumete, give us a notion 
of contemporary architecture. The house is large with a roofed 
loggia connecting the two turrets, a stream flows in front, and 
trees surround the dwelling. Note the variety of the birds; on 
the left is a drake gobbling an eel which he has found in the stream, 
next him and on the right are geese enjoying a vegetable or fruit 
diet not unlike a pomegranate, above are partridges and pheasants. 
The farm has an open colonnade and steps going up to the loft. A 
woman with a spindle sits minding the sheep and a horse, which 
is suggestive of the breed used by the Paris Omnibus Company 
of the present day. The farm buildirnfZs and barns are surrounded 
by trees of exactly the pattern so familiar to modern 
children in Noah’s arks and boxes of wooden farms. Among 
the birds are quails, a pheasant, a duck, a goose, and a 
partridge. From these pavements a very fair idea may be 
gathered of country life in North Africa in Carthagenian and 
Roman times. 

A large pavement, 5 m. 60 c. by 4 m. 35 c., which was found 
at Oudna, and dates back to the second century A.D., represents 
in the central medallion Dionysos presenting a vine to Ikarios, 
King of Attica. Round this the plant trails from vases in each 
corner, and in among the bunches of grapes are twenty-four little 
cupids busying themselves in cutting, picking, and carrying the 
fruit in baskets, while various birds—peacocks, quails, a stork or 
flamingo (possibly a pelican) and smaller birds—are sitting in 
contemplation upon the branches. 

The vigorous hunting scene records the names of two grey- 
hounds which are chasing a hare and a fox. 

Nothing is lacking in the pavement of the atrium of a farm 
or country house. We see in the tmpluvium the house, the gourbi, 
the water trough, the well with the buckets out of which a horse 
drinks ; also a yoke of oxen and a flock of sheep which are in front 
of the house. A sportsman, who is spearing a wild boar, holds 
a large hound in leash. On the other side a goat is being milked. 
Orpheus is playing a pipe, as we see the Algerian shepherds doing 
when we wander about the country. -The three horsemen galloping 
away from the gentle lion seem unnecessarily frightened. At the 
left corner are quails apparently being netted or walking into 
a decoy. 
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The interest of this mosaic consists in the similarity of the 
details of pastoral life in ancient Carthage and modern Algeria. 
The shedout and the well are identical with those now in use, so is 
the pack ass with panniers, and the manner of using the spear 

















Mosaic Pavement from Oudna. Second century A.D. 


(under-hand) by the man attacking a leopard or tiger is the same 
as now employed by the modern Arab. The sheep and goats 
(one is being milked) are of the kind now seen in the country ; 
but it is noteworthy that some of the single animals in the border 
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ornament appear to be the oryx (with very long horns), a kind 
of antelope or gazelle common in the Soudan at the present time, 
but not to be found farther north. The hunting of the oryx in 
the border is apparently accomplished by panthers. 

A large baptismal font for immersion was found in the ruins 
of a basilica in the island of Djerba. It is in the form of a cross, 
3 m. 15 c. by 3 m. 20 c., and has steps to descend into the water ; 
it is only one foot above ground. A circular granite betyle, or sacred 
stone, is curious in having a human face with the ears of a quad- 
ruped. Many of these Carthagenian stones have been excavated, 
but, so far, this is the only one with an inscription in Punic 
letters. 

The Carthagenian sculpture was not always coarse and rude, 
as we know by the Priest and Priestess found some time ago, but 
it did not always rise to the exquisite beauty of modelling which 





Baptismal Font from Djerba. 


the sculptor of these superb reliefs achieved. In the Alaoui 
Museum there is a mask with an astonishing amount of character 
displayed in the man’s face ; nor is the head of a horse less 
characteristic, nor less well modelled. 

The collection of pottery is unique, and we are constantly 
reminded of some modern vessel which is almost a facsimile of the 
ancient ones—as, for instance, the round bowl perforated with 
holes which is still used for cooking couscous, the Arab’s favourite 
dish, and an upright pot which looks like the French fourneau 
of the cooks of small means. 

The ancient buildings of Carthage seem to have been lined with 
slabs or tiles in terra-cotta, red and grey. Many have been 
discovered in situ on the walls of tombs and basilicas of the fifth 
century at Carthage, Béja, Bou-Ficha, Hadjeb-el Aioun, and 
Kasrin. They are about 25 c. by 28 c. upon the front, and 2 c. 
or 3 c. in thickness. They are mostly ornamented with figure 
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subjects taken from the Old Testament or the Gospels; some of 
them are entirely coloured, but the greater part are simply touched 
here and there with brown or red paint applied with a brush when 
the clay was soft. On the backs the marks of the potter, generally 
crossed lines, seem to have been made by the finger or thumb. 

In North Africa, as elsewhere, the decadence of art was 
simultaneous with the rise of the Christian faith, and whereas 
many of the early Punic sculptures were beautifully modelled, these 
early Christian slabs are rude and coarse in execution, especially 
those which bear designs of the human figure. Most of the subjects 
are taken from the Bible, or symbolize some article of faith. 
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Courtyard of the Bardo Palace, Tunis. 


The pottery found in the earliest excavations at Carthage . 
(1885) is purely Greek in form, made in a fine light clay of bistre 
colour, and decorated with zones of geometrical patterns and 
animals in brown or black. They were probably imported from 
Greece or from one of her colonies, but with these Corinthian 
specimens of the potter’s art were Punic vases of the same period 
(sixth or seventh century B.c.), the most ancient period of that art. 
They present various forms, many—especially Carthagenian in 
character—made of common red or yellow clay, well fired, with 
dashes of red, brown, or black paint. 
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The pottery of the Neo-Punic period, possibly the third century 
B.C., presents many forms of the modern Tunisian and Algerian 
vessels of domestic use. Some of them bear inscriptions, and 
I have a water bottle made by a contemporary Tunisian *potter 
which resembles many in the museum: a cock or a duck’s head 
growing out of what in the ancient specimen seems to be the hull 
of a boat. 

Not the least interesting ceramic remains are some potters’ 
moulds. They were found with some hundreds of plates and 
cups, with decorations of a decided Christian character, in the 
ruins of the Laberii, at Uthina (Oudna). This building was 
transformed into a Christian pottery in the fifth century, probably 
after the Vandal invasion, and remained in activity until the 
destruction of the buildings by fire in the following century. 

The stone stele from the temple of Saturn at Ain-Tounga 
(Thignica) are ex-votos which were placed by the priests in the 
sanctuary upon their entrance into office. They represent the 
emblems and attributes of the god—the pine cone, the bill-hook, 
the poppy, cakes, crowns, generally the bull to be sacrificed, and 
the bust of Tanit. The museum abounds in stele, some purely 
African with Neo-Punic incised inscriptions, but exceedingly rough 
in workmanship. 

The Punic-Roman ex-votos from Henchir-Tebornok, the ancient 
Tubernuk, are no less rude and barbarous in execution. Tanit 
with her emblems has in front of her an individual holding a palm 
—probably the donor of the stela. The ex-votos from Ain-Bar- 
chouch (also Punic-Roman) are slightly less barbaric, and an 
addition is made in some of them of the sun’s face and rays, the 
giver of life, enclosed in a circle terminating in two hands holding 
flowers and birds. In the central niche is Baal-Moloch, with the 
donor and wife holding palms. Tanit also appears with her 
emblems, and in one an effort at sculpturing the human body 
is made—not very successfully. The stele from Ghardiman is 
a very rude piece of sculpture representing Serapis—M. Gauckler 
_ calls it. “‘ engraved”’ rather than sculptured. On the other hand 
the stela from Bordj-Messaoudi (Thacia) is of very superior 
execution, and a forecast of Roman work of a later period. The 
couch upon which Valeria Augusta reclines comes from Hamman- 
Darradji (Bulla Regia), and is strangely similar to the Empire 
sofa upon which Madame Recamier is resting in the Louvre. 


SOPHIA BEALE. 
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Notes on Objects of the Bronze Age 
found in Wiltshire. 


T is somewhat singular that Wiltshire, which is richer than 

| any other part of England in relics, both in bronze and 

gold, of the earlier period of the Bronze Age, represented 

by the barrow interments, should be able to show so few 

examples, comparatively speaking, of the later period of that age, 

when the bronze swords and daggers, socketed celts, spearheads, 

and other implements often found in considerable numbers in 
other parts of England, were in use. 

We can hardly suppose that a district which evidently possessed 
such a large population in the earlier period of the Bronze Age 
ceased to be inhabited when men no longer buried their bronze 
weapons with their dead, especially when we know that later, 
again, the Romano-British population was as dense on the Wiltshire 
Downs as in any part of Britain. A probable explanation of 
the absence of these implements would seem to be that Wiltshire 
possesses neither large rivers like the Thames, nor turbaries and 
bogs, such as exist in Sémerset and Devon and the northern 
counties of England, nor fens like those of East Anglia; for it 
is from rivers and fens and bogs, both in Ireland and in England, 
that a large number of the later bronze implements have been 
recovered. The chalk downs of Wiltshire offered far fewer facilities 
either for the original loss of such implements or for their preser- 
vation to remote ages when lost. This, however, does not account 
for the absence of bronze-founders? hoards deliberately concealed. 

So far as I am aware, only one such founder’s hoard has been 
discovered in the county. This, which came from Donhead, is now - 
in Farnham Museum, The objects here noted are the result of 








* Iam assuming that the socketed celts and swords are of a later date than 
the barrow interments. -Some archzologists, however, are now inclined to believe 
that the barrow interments continued during the period when these implements 
were used, though they cannot explain why they are never found in such 
interments. 
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casual finds. Socketed celts and palstaves have occurred fairly 
often, but swords and daggers are distinctly rare. The specimen 
here illustrated (fig. 1), 14§ ins. in length, if, indeed, it can be called 
a sword at all, is the only one possessed by the Devizes Museum. 
It was found casually on Rushall Down. The same may be said 
of the daggers of this class, for whereas there are some fifty daggers 











Fig. 1.—Bronze Sword. Rushall Down. 4 


and knives of the barrow period at Devizes, there are only three 
of the later type, and of one of these, a peculiar weapon in the 
Stourhead collection only 5} ins. long, with a blunt swan-bill shaped 
point, which may perhaps be formed from a rapier ground down, 
the locality is unknown. Of the other two here illustrated, one 
(fig. 2) was found recently near Teffont, in the south of the county, 
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Fig. 2.—Bronze Rapier-shaped Dagger. Teffont. 3 


and is an example of the rapier-shaped blades of which specimens 
from the Thames and from Thatcham, Berks., are figured in 
Evans’ Bronze Implements, figs. 311 and 312; it measures Io} ins. 
in length. The other (fig. 3) was found on the down at Winter- 





Fig. 3.—Bronze Dagger. Winterbourne Bassett. 4 


bourne Bassett, probably by flint diggers, many years ago ; it is of 
an unusual type, and in the shape of its blade and butt end and 
the disposition of its three rivets, is not quite like any specimen figured 
in Evans’ Bronze Implements, but seems more nearly to resemble 
some of the weapons found on the Continent in the Swiss lake 
villages. Its length is 7} ims. 
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The socketed sickle (fig. 4), found at Winterbourne Monkton, 
and now in the collection of Mr. J. W. Brooke, of Marlborough, 
is a rare type of an implement—rare in any form in Great Britain, 





Fig. 4.—Bronze Socketed and Looped Sickle. Winterbourne Monkton. 3 
and almost unknown on the Continent, where sickles without sockets 
are the rule. In Ireland they are of more common occurrence, 
and this specimen in its general form resembles specimens from 
the Thames and from Ireland figured by Evans and in the British 
Museum Bronze Age Guide. If differs, however, from any specimen 
figured in either of these works in having a loop at the back of 
the socket ; the blade, too, is sharp on both sides; the point is 








Fig. 5.—Broad-bladed Chisel. Kennet. 4 
lost. Canon Greenwell has no such specimen in his great collection, 
nor does he know of such. Its present length is 5 ins. Mr. Brooke 
is also the possessor of the tanged broad-bladed chisel (fig. 5) found 
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at Kennet. It measures 3? ins. by 1% ins., and is a fine example 
of its type. Another, but with a somewhat narrower blade, exists 
at Devizes in the Stourhead collection, but its locality is unknown, 
and may not have come from Wiltshire.- A smaller and more spade- 











Fig. 6.—Bronze Tanged Chisel. (?) Oldbury Hill. } 
shaped implement of this type (fig. 6), 2? ins. long by ? in. wide 
in the blade, also at Devizes Museum, was found by flint diggers 
near the ramparts of Oldbury Camp, whence came also the 





Fig. 7.—Bronze Gouge. Oldbury Hill. } 
socketed gouge, 3 ins. long, illustrated in fig. 7, and preserved 
in the same museum. Chisels of this type, though not uncommon 
in Ireland, are ‘by no means common anywhere in England, and, 








Fig. 8.—Large Bronze Flat Awl, or Small Chisel. Beckhampton Down. } 


so far as I am aware, the chisels here figured are the only examples 
known to have been found in Wiltshire. 

Another small implement,.4} ins. in length, here figured (fig. 8), 
may perhaps be a narrow-bladed chisel, though there may be a 
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difference of opinion as to whether the flat or the pointed end 
of square section was intended for use. The fine state of preser- 
vation of the square-sided end, however, as compared with the 
other, seems to prove that this was the tang, and owes its 
preservation to being encased in the wooden handle. It was found 
on Beckhampton Down, and is in Devizes Museum. 
The bronze socketed spear head (fig. 9) was found at Hunt’s 





Fig. 9.—Bronze Socketed Spear Head. Wootton Bassett. 3 


Mill, near Wootton Bassett, and had the remains of the wooden 
handle in the socket when discovered. It measures 5% ins. in 
length, and is a good example of the plain type of spear head with 
rivet hole, but without loop. Bronze spear heads of any kind 
have been found very sparingly in Wiltshire, and the large 
majority of those which have occurred are of the looped type. 
Fig. 10 represents the solitary Wiltshire example, so far as 


© 


Fig. 10.—Small Gold Penannular Ring. 
Bishopstone, S, Wilts. } 


‘ 


I am aware, of the little penannular gold rings known as “ ring 
money,’ which have occurred so often in Ireland and less com- 
monly in England. It is in the possession of Mr. J. H. Dibben, 
of Flamston, who recently found it on the surface at Bishopstone, 
S. Wilts. A tiny crack on the inside of the ring shows that, like 
all the gold ornaments found in the Wiltshire barrows, the gold 
is simply a thin plating over a core of other material. In this 
case, as in that of the curious little pair of “‘ horns” ornament 
found in a barrow at Normanton, and now at Devizes, the core 
appears to be of bronze. In most of the gold objects from the 
barrows, however, the thin gold leaf seems to have covered a core 
of lignite or of wood. In this the Wiltshire gold objects show 
a marked contrast to the massive and solid character of so many 
of those found in Ireland: 
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A remarkable bronze pin (fig. 11), found on Rushall Down— 
a locality from which many Romano-British objects have come— 
is now in Devizes Museum. It is, however, evidently of the same 
type as the pin from Ireland fig. 457 in Bronze Implements, and 
there assigned to the Bronze Age. Sir John Evans notes that 
some German pins are provided like this Irish example with a 


Fig. 11.—Bronze Pin with Looped Stem. 
Rushall Down. 4 

side loop some way down their stems. Though the loop on the 
Wiltshire example is broken, sufficient evidence of it remains to 
prove its existence. The head, too, is curious, It is in the form 
of a shallow circular tray with raised rim, and standing on the 
tray and projecting above the level of the rim are sixteen small 
cones with blunt tops. I can find no record of a pin with this type 
of head ; the side loop, too, marks it out as an object of great rarity 
in England. Its length is 6$ ins. and the diameter of the head 
I} ins. 

The little implement fig. 12 is, apparently, one of the double- 





Go!) pil] 





Fig. 12.—British Bronze Razor. 
Beckhampton Down. } 
edged tanged bronze razors of which several have been found in 
Wiltshire barrows. This example came from Beckhampton Down, 
and measures 1} ins. by Izs ins. It is at Devizes. 

The socketed looped celt (fig. 13) measures 44 ins. in length, 
and was found at Temple, near Marlborough. It is in Mr. J. W. 
Brooke’s collection. ' It is remarkable for its plain narrow, straight- 
sided blade, and almost exactly resembles another specimen, 54 ins. 
in length, from Chilton Foliat, also in Mr. Brooke’s collection, 
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Sir John Evans (Bronze Implements, p. 115, fig. 120), speaking 
of this type of celt, says that it is found “ principally, if not solely, 
in our Southern Counties; the type is indeed Gaulish rather than 
British, and is very abundant in the north-western part of France. 
It appears probable that not only was the type originally intro- 





Fig. 13.—Socketed Looped Celt. Temple, near Marlborough. 4 


duced into this country from France, but that there was a regular 
export of such celts to Britain.” 

The two objects (figs. 14 and rs) of lignite or shale here illus- 
trated full size, are specimens of the conical button or boss with 
converging perforation on its flat base, and the ring with the 





Fig. 14.—Button or Boss of Lignite. Winterbourne Monkton. } 


peculiar holes in the thickness of the edge, communicating with 
each other, which has been called, for want of a better name, a 
“Pulley Ring.” Several of these have been found in the barrows 
of Wiltshire, almost always in association with one another, so 
that it seems most probable that they formed together a fastening 
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for the dress, though how the ring was used is not known. 
These specimens were found with an interment, doubtless of the 
Bronze Age, under a large Sarsen stone at Winterbourne 
Monkton, in N. Wilts., in 1856, and are now in Devizes Museum. 
The “button” is of brown shale, and is probably one of the 
largest specimens of the type known. The. ring, on the other 
hand, is of a substance closely resembling jet, though Dr. Thurnam 
came to the conclusion that none of the many beads and ornaments 





Fig. 15.—Ring of Jet-like Lignite. 
Winterbourne Monkton. } 


of so-called jet found in Wiltshire were really made of that 

material, but of various kinds of lignite, and shale, more easily 

procurable in this part of England. 

[I have to thank Mr. J. W. Brooke, F.S.A. (Scot.), of Marlborough, 
for drawings of three objects from his collection here repro- 
duced ; the remainder of the illustrations are from my. own 


sketches. ]} 
Ep. H. GODDARD. 
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The Crowcombe Church House, 


Somerset. 


HAT was a Church House ? The answer to this question 

\ \ / is not so easy as we might suppose—chiefly because 

the building itself, common enough in former days, 

has practically disappeared from the land, or has 

been so altered and transformed that it is barely recognisable. 

Aubrey, describing a “‘ Whitsun Ale,” remarks that in every parish 

there was a Church House to which belonged spits, crocks, and 

other utensils for dressing food. Here the housekeepers met— 

the young people were there too, and had dancing, bowling, and 

shooting at buttes. A tree was erected near the church door, where 

a banner was placed, and maidens stood gathering contributions, 

An arbour called ‘‘ Robin Hood’s Bower ”’ was also put up in the 
churchyard. 

From a medieval will dated February, 1510, we learn that 
a certain John Jefferys, otherwise called John Cockys, citizen 
and alderman of Bath, bequeathed unto the church house of Brewton, 
in Somerset, “a dozen silver sponeys of the which the knappys 
be gilt with the syne of strowberys; also a dozen of garnyshe 
vessells, that is to say, a charger, xii platters, xii potyngers 
and xii sawcerys, and also two brygandisse, two brochys, a mete 
cloth, and a towell.’”” Some of these utensils are barely recog- 
nisable, but it is evident that, from their obvious use, the worthy 
alderman of Bath desired to add to the gaiety of the church ales 
and church feasts at Brewton. . 

From another account we gather how two wardens were 
generally elected for the organisation of the feast, and how they 
collected provisions and made a common store. The priest gave 
his benediction to the feast, the squire and his dame graced it 
with their presence, and sometimes there was an interchange 
of visitors from neighbouring parishes. The profits that arose 
from a Whitsun Ale were often devoted to the repair of the church, 
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also to providing church furniture (see The Old English Parish, 
by J. Charles Wall, p. 213). The churchwardens provided half-a- 
score or twenty quarters of malt, “‘ which, being made into very 
strong ale or beer, was set to sale either in the church or in some 
other piace assigned to it.’’ Drinking in church on festive 
occasions, such as a wedding, was carried on in Somerset in the 
last century; at Chedzoy a barrel of cider was often disposed 
of in this way according to recent oral traditien. The habit may 
have been inherited from Church Ale festivities, but, of course, 
must be regarded as a perversion. 





Photographer, B. Hale, Williton. 


The Church House, Crowcombe, Somerset. 


In former days, especially when some of the pre-Reformation 
restraints had been weakened or had disappeared in the general 
licence of the time—the old order giving place to the new, some 
of the gatherings at the village church house savoured of rowdiness. 
For instance, at Skilgate, a remote parish in West Somerset, there 
was a scene of riotous behaviour in 1592, when a certain Robert 
Langham and others gave notice of a “Church Ale” to be made 
in the church house in the name of certain poor people. Evidently 
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“these poor people” figured only as a kind of clumsy pretext 
invented by Robert Langham and his company to raise money 
for himself and comrades to defray the expenses of an Exmoor 
Forest lawsuit. Here was a terrible perversion of the original 
intention of a church house and of a Church Ale, which used to. 
be inaugurated with a solemn benediction and devoted to purely 
church purposes. However, it is satisfactory to learn that public 
opinion at Skilgateedid not endorse this particular act of Robert 
Langham and his confederates. The churchwardens, acting very 
properly as guardians of the church house, removed the ale; but 
Robert Langham and his confederates broke open the door of 
the church house and “did again place there 300-400 gallons, 
and about Easter last past did send unto about 16 or 17 parish 
churches near unto Skilgate notes in writing to the parsons declaring 
them to give notice of this ‘Church Ale.’” Indeed, some of the 
most riotous spirits, including a certain Humphrey Sydenham, 
interrupted divine service at Skilgate and commanded the curate 
to surcease service and come to the Church Ale, causing the bells 
of the church to be rung and “ dyvers bagpipes to be blown to 
the great dishonour of Almighty God and in contempt of your 
Majesty’s laws and the disturbance of the said divine service.” 
How the meeting went off we are not told, but the capacity of the 
church house at Skilgate must surely have been great and its 
accommodation roomy to serve the guests. It looks as if this, 
as well as other church houses, began by being a great reception 
hall, built clear from basement to rafters with a kitchen for the 
ovens and bakery utensils. 

One of the most noted church houses in Somerset is that of 
Crowcombe parish. The date of its actual foundation is lost, 
but it was in existence in 6 Henry VIII., when Robert Biccombe 
made a grant of his moiety-of the church house towards 
the repair of the parish church of Crowcombe. At the same 
time the Prioress of Studley, in Oxfordshire, who owned the chief 
manor of Crowcombe, gave up her share towards the same object 
(see Collinson’s History of Somersetshire, vol. iii., p. 516). It seems 
a curious thing that both of the manors of GCrowcombe, known 
formerly as Crowcombe-Studley and Crowcombe-Biccombe, should 
have a share in the original church house ; that both surrendered 
their interest in it at the same time; and that both, long after 
this surrender, continued to receive every year as lord’s rent a 
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small feudal acknowledgment of 4d. each. If the Prioress of 
Studley had founded or given the church house there would, surely, 
have been only one lord’s rent payable to her. So, too, if the 
Biccombe family had given it, the acknowledgment would have been 
to them alone. It seems almost certain that Crowcombe church 
house was. founded before the partition of Crowcombe into two 
separate manors, and before Godfrey de Crowcombe gave his 
portion, together with the advowson of the church, to the Prioress 
of Studley. The date of this gift was about 1254, in the reign 
of Henry III. If this were really the case, it is easy to see why 
the representatives of both manors of Crowcombe claimed a moiety 
of the church house as an institution dating back to a donor living 
before the gift of the manor of Crowcombe made by Godfrey 
de Crowcombe, and why, therefore, both representatives of this 
manor claimed a feudal acknowledgment for an antecedent institu- 
tion. The very architecture of portions of the old church house 
itself, especially the doorway, indicate its great antiquity. 

In the Parliamentary Return of Charitable Donations (1786-8) 
the annual value of the church house is given as {1 11s. 6d. At 
this date the building was used as a school house, with two houses 
adjoining for six poor people. In the Crowcombe Tithe map 
both these almshouses and the church house itself are marked 
as one property, 7.e., No. 67. These almshouses were sold within 
recent times to the Carew family, the purchase money being devoted 
to poor law purposes at Williton, this alone being a convincing. 
proof of the parochial and public character of the property. 

There is another notice of the Crowcombe church house in 
the Charity Commissioners’ Reports, which cover a period of 
years from 1819 to 1837 (Lord Brougham’s Commission). It is thus 
described : ‘‘ There is an old house which has belonged to the 
parish before the time of memory, on the ground floor of which, 
consisting of several apartments, the parish poor are lodged. In 
the room above the children of ‘ Carew’s Charity’ are taught.”’ 

Like the church house at Long Ashton, the Crowcombe house 
was used both as a school house and a poor house. The use of 
the building as a school points, surely, very clearly to post- 
Reformation times. In remote villages there can hardly be said 
to have been in early times any school. In Bridgwater thirteen 
poor scholars lived within the walls of St. John’s Hospital, there 


” 


“habiles ad informandum in grammatica”’; and, again, such 
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useful pre-Reformation foundations as that of Bishop Fox’s school 
at Taunton suggest themselves. But, except in certain centres 
and in connection with resident monasteries, education was at 
a discount. In post-Reformation times the want was only partially 
supplied by King ‘‘ Edward the Sixth’s Grammar Schools,” which 
sprang into being upon the old revenues of endowed chantries 
and chapels in 1547. At Crowcombe there could scarcely have 
been a monastic school managed by a prioress and sisters living 
in Oxfordshire, so the school loft was an after-thought. It seems 
clear to the writer of this article that the original Crowcombe 
church house was a large dining hall or assembly room, with its 
kitchen and oven and all necessary cooking utensils at hand—in 
fact, a hall of the usual medieval type. 

The school room, running the whole length of the building, 
was added when the use for it arose. According to the original 
plan, there was no access to an upper room, and the present staircase 
to it is a stone one constructed on the outside, and worn away with 
the countless treadings of generations of school children. The 
ground floor, as it was occupied by the poor folk and divided off 
into rooms, is also an alteration of the original design. The 
church house, shorn of its medizval uses and its ‘‘ Whitsun Ales,” 
etc., became a useful and available place in the parish where, before 
Poor Law Unions were formed or Education Acts were passed, 
the children could be taught and the poor lodged. What the 
- comfort of the poor folk living on the ground floor might have 
been with the noise of school children and of teaching above them 
is another matter. It could scarcely have been the best arrange- 
ment in the world, but it was probably the only one possible. 

Almost an exactly parallel case with the Crowcombe church 
house is found in the parish of Puriton, where, in the Charity 
Commissioners’ Report (1819-37), we are informed that “ there 
is a loft over the workhouse known by the name of the school loft, 
and from time immemorial used occasionally as a parish school.” 
The school at Puriton was founded in 1617 by John Bishop, and 
sO we arrive more precisely at the definition of “‘ from time 
immemorial.’’ At Crowcombe, also, we are able to fix the date 
when the parish school was founded and the structural alterations 
in the church house probably made. It was in 1668 that Elizabeth 
Carew left so much money or land for teaching and clothing fifteen 
poor -boys of the parish. In 1733 Thomas Carew supplemented 
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this gift, and left land at Cove, in Devon, of the yearly value of 
£30, an endowment still in existence. It should also be added that, 
in 1716, the Rev. Henry James, rector of Crowcombe, left {100 
by will for teaching the poor children of Crowcombe. In 1786, 
under the ‘“ Abstract of Returns of Charitable donations for the 
benefit of poor persons,” a distinct account is officially given of 
the annual income derivable from these three sources at that time, 
viz., £16, {11 12s., and {5 11s. Collinson, writing about 1790, 
says that there were three charity schools at Crowcombe, meaning, 
we suppose, that there were three distinct school endowments. 





Photographer, B. Hale, Williton. 


The Roof of Church House, Crowcombe, 


It is interesting to know that, within living memory, the old 
Crowcombe school loft was used as a Sunday school by the rectors 
of Crowcombe, thus showing its character as a church appendage. 
The churchwardens paid numberless items for the repairs required 
for doors, windows, and roof, etc., which all appear in the church- 
wardens’ accounts, and furnish undoubted proof of its parochial 
meaning. 

The Crowcombe church house, after having been used by the 
rectors of the parish for the purposes of a Sunday school within 
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living memory, was, unfortunately, allowed to fall into ruin, much 
to the regret of the neighbourhood. Upon the occasion of the 
late Queen Victoria’s Jubilee (1897) a suggestion was made at a 
parish meeting that a restored church house would be a fitting 
memorial of this auspicious event ; and the idea, although negatived 
by those who might well have supported it, was too popular in the 
neighbourhood to be allowed to rest. It was entirely owing to 
outside representations, to begin with, and to historical facts con- 
tributed by archeologists, that a strong local committee, consisting 
of the Archdeacon of Taunton, the Rural-Dean of the district, 
the Rector of Crowcombe, and others, was formed. They 
referred the question to the ‘‘ Charity Commissioners,” who at 
once gave their verdict in favour of the church and parish after 
considering the proofs before them. Had it not been for this timely 
protest and this assertion of right, the old historic church house 
of Crowcombe might have soon become a complete wreck. It 
may be noted that instances of neglect or senseless obstruction in 
matters of restoration, or in plans for the preservation of ancient 
monuments, are extremely rare in the county of Somerset, 
landowners—such as the Aclands and Luttrells—being particularly 
careful on that subject. 

The measurements of the Crowcombe church house are as 
follows :— 

Exterior : Length—5g ft. 3 ins. 
Breadth—2zo ft. 8 ins. 
Height of wall—15 ft. 3 ins. 
Interior: First floor—55 ft. 4 ins. by 16 ft. 8 ins. 
Height of wall—8 ft. 3 ins. 
Height to centre of roof—16 ft. 6 ins. 
Ground Floor: Height—8 ft. 1 in. 
Breadth—17 ft. 
The three rooms on the ground floor measure 16 ft. I ins., 
24 ft. 4 ims., 12 ft. 2 ins. in length. 

The roof is of oak with seven framed trusses with cambered 
collars, high up and arched ribs carrying purlins placed on the 
flat, with curved wind braces under them. The common rafters 
are laid flat, and are covered with small rough slates. The roof 
is not unlike that of the Elizabethan manor house known as 
Dodington Hall, on the north slope of the Quantocks, the date of 
which is given as 1581. 

WILLIAM GRESWELL, M.A. (Oxon). 
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St. Peter ad Murum. 


crypt raised in honour of St. Cedd above the foundations 

of the moorland church founded by that saint at Lastingham, 

in Yorkshire. Now we consider a relic of that missionary’s 
work in the far-off province of the East Saxons. 

At the call of King Sigebert, St. Cedd left his work among the 
Mercians, and with another priest to accompany him, he went to 
the pagans of Essex about the middle of the seventh century. 

In the words of Bede—‘‘ When these two, travelling to all 
parts of that country, had gathered a numerous church to our 
Lord, it happened that Cedd returned home and came to the church 
of Lindisfarne to confer with Bishop Finan, who, finding how 
successful he had been in the work of the Gospel, made him Bishop 
of the church of the East Saxons, calling to him two other bishops 
to assist at the ordination. Cedd, having received the episcopal 
dignity (A.D. 654), returned to his province, and pursuing the work 
he had begun with more ample authority, built churches in several 
places, ordaining priests and deacons to assist him in the work of 
faith and the ministry of baptism, especially in the city which, 
in the language of the Saxons, is called Ythancestir, as also in that 
which is named Tilaburg ; the first of which is on the bank of the 
Pante, the other on the bank of the Thames, where, gathering a 
flock of the servants of Christ, he taught them to observe the dis- 
cipline of regular life, as far as those rude people were then capable.”’2 

All traces of so early a period at Tilbury have been obliterated 
by the necessary buildings consequent on the progress of commerce ; 
but at Ythancestir—or Ythancaester—is a building which probably 
retains the work of the first converts to St. Cedd’s teaching. 

Only within the last half century has the locality of this church 
been identified. Neither the Roman station of Othona—one of 
the strongholds of the ‘‘ maritime tract” under the jurisdiction 
of the Count of the Saxon Shore mentioned in the Notitia—nor 


I N a former issue of THE RELIQUARY! we dealt with the Norman 
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the Saxon Ythancaester were known. The etymology of the name 
as traced by Camden from the Celtic words for Black Water, identi- 
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Ground Plan of the Roman Fort with St. Peter-on-the-Wall. 


fied in the Exdevpawa of Ptolemy, contracted to Ithona by the 
Romans, and expanded to Tentanuaien—er castrum of Ithona— 
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by the Saxons, was ingenious, and appeared conclusive that they 
were one and the same place. The position, however, was unknown. 
Camden, Holland, and others surmised that it was situated on the 
promontory known as St. Peter’s Head, in Essex, on the southern 
bank of the Blackwater, the estuary of the River Pante, where a 
barn —formerly a church—was known in the Middle Ages as Capella 
de la Val and St. Peter ad Murum. The surmise proved to be correct. 

In 1864, whilst making an attempt to reclaim the marshes 
around St. Peter’s Head, thirteen miles east from Maldon, the founda- 
tions of a portion of the Roman station were discovered; the 
western side with parts of the northern and southern sides remaining, 
the eastern parts having succumbed to the inroads of the sea. Then 
it was found that the barn—the ancient church—was built upon 
the wall, demonstrating the literal origin of its medizval name. 

The Romans were finally withdrawn from Britain in the year 
409, from which time a British population probably continued to 
inhabit the area within the walls of the camp until superseded by 
the Saxons. To the people of this neighbourhood St. Cedd brought 
the glad message, a region to which the mission of St. Mellitus 
possibly never extended, and here gathered his flock of Christians. 

Very many examples of churches built by the Saxons within the 
protecting ramparts of Roman camps occur over England, but 
here is an instance in which the primary object appears to have 
been the utilisation of a firm foundation, although the question 
of safety may also have influenced the builders, a point which the 
arrangement of the western doorway—if it were known—would 
help to decide. 

The church was built across the wall 12ft. in width, and upon 
the lower courses of the Pretorian Gate situated near the middle 
of the western side of the camp, thereby obtaining a greater length 
of foundation than if merely crossing the wall, seeing that the gates 
of a station with their guard chambers extended well within the 
walls ; and the wisdom of choosing this western position is also 
appreciated now that the eastern walls have been washed away 
by the inroads of the sea. 

The wall of the camp, or the buildings within, provided abundance 
of material for the building of the church, but the skill of the Romans 
was wanting. From the Pretorian Gate, or other massive structure, 
the stones were taken for the quoins, the lewis holes by which they 
were hauled into their original positions are yet to be seen. Roman 
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tiles are also largely used, not in triple rows between four courses 
of stone, as in the wall of the camp, but interspersed throughout 
the fabric, and systematically only at present seen in the turning 
of the window and the chancel arches. 

Excavations exposed the whole plan of the church, which 
consisted of a nave—still standing—measuring externally 54 ft. 8 ins. 
in length, and 26 ft. 2 ins. in breadth, with an average thickness of 
wall fully 2 ft.2 ins. To the east of this, inside the camp, were the 
foundations of a semi-circular apse of the same width in the chord 
as the nave ; of a rectangular building projecting from the northern 
side of the apse and nave; and at the west end were those of a 
small square plan. 





St. Peter ad Murum. North-Eastern View. 


Excepting the eastern end, the walls appear to be the original 
Saxon. work to a height of about 20 ft., the remaining 5 ft. being a 
later addition. The quoins at the two western angles of large 
stones—one of which is 45 ins. long—have the appearance of an 
unskilful attempt at long and short work ; but it must not be taken 
as a reliable feature of that characteristic Saxon work. The master 
mind controlling the building was of the Lindisfarne school, and 
we may expect traces of a Scotic influence rather than the later 
typical work seen at Earls Barton and elsewhere. 

‘Another feature—the seven buttresses—has, caused contention 
against this being of such early workmanship; but we have only 
to compare them with other examples at Corbridge in Northumber- 
land and St. Pancras at Canterbury, for confirmation of such 
supports in the Saxon period. Again, these buttresses, originally 
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projecting two feet at the base, may not have been included in the 
scheme of construction as begun. The western buttresses are not 
bonded, neither is that at the south-west which overlaps the quoins, 
while one on the south side, nine feet from the last, is only partially 
bonded, and those on the north are altogether so built. This 
indicates that the building was begun without buttresses, but that 
the rude workmanship necessitated their support before the work 
had attained any great height. 

On the west side are traces where the tower joined the wall 
to a height of about 14 ft., above which rebuilding has obliterated 
further signs, and the window above opened from the tower into 
the church. The western doorway opening into the tower has lost 
its form and is blocked up with bricks ; when first built, this doorway 





St. Peter ad Murum. South Side. 


possibly gave access to the tower only, which had no outer door ; 
otherwise, placed outside the walls of the camp, it would have been 
a source of weakness. 

A small doorway, now blocked and covered by a shed, is towards 
the east of the southern side. A large modern gateway pierces the 
centre of the same side, the usual place in an old barn, and aptly 
chosen for the firm foundation of the Roman wall upon which access 
was gained. Two shuttered openings on this side have destroyed 
the former windows conjecturally pierced here. 

All the middle part of the north side is modern ; a large opening 
appears to have been made opposite the southern gateway, as wes 
usual in the time of threshing witb the flail; but an outbuilding is 
known to have covered it within the last century. Near the east end 
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of this side, ten feet from the ground, are distinct traces of a round- 
headed window ; the jambs are lost and it is filled with red brick. 
Indications of two small lights, one on either side of a perpendicular 
stone above the buttress in the western half of this wall, suggest 
an attempt to construct a two-light window with a square baluster. 
A small hole through the lower part of the wall is covered by a tile 
and is evidently an original opening. 

On the east is an incomplete chancel arch of tiles; the arc is 
broken and depressed, which has prompted the suggestion that it 
was formerly a double arch with a middle pier dividing the apse 
from the nave; this, however, is due to the walling up of this 
end, the fracture and settlement of the broken ends of the arch; 
at the same time, so large a span in tiles was an ambitious under- 
taking. 
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When the ground was excavated at this end five courses of the 
stones of the apse were exposed ; the stones varied in size, but were 
regularly set. 

Here, we maintain, is seen the actual work of St. Cedd and 
his colleague, of King Sigebert and the converts; mutilated and 
distorted, yet a veritable relic of the church among the East Saxons 
of the seventh century. A number of extra-mural interments 
were found west of the camp in accord with Roman custom, and 
others to the east of the church within the camp, all with the feet 
laid towards the east, were no doubt those of Christians who 
worshipped in these walls. 

If it were not for the writings of St. Bede, this sanctuary would 
have passed unrecognised, and his pages provide merely the saving 
paragraph. Otherdocumentary evidence is nil. Ralph of Coggeshall 
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makes a note of it from Bede, evidently because the near 
neighbourhood of the church to his own monastery kindled his 
interest. 

We may confidently conclude that this early church suffered 
severely during the Danish ravages, its position making it a con- 
spicuous object to those marauders who ascended the estuary on 
their way to Maldon, where they worked sad havoc ; but nothing 
is known until 1442, when the Register of Bishop Gilbert, preserved 
in the archives of St. Paui’s Cathedral, tells us that. St. Peter ad 
Murum was used as a chapel of ease to Bradwell parish church. It is 
there described as having a chancel, nave, and small tower with 
two bells ; that a fire had occurred shortly before that date, and 
that the chancel was repaired by the rector, the nave by the 
parishioners ; and it states that it was unknown when and by whom 
it was founded. 

It ceased to be used for its sacred origin at the Reformation, 
and was utilised as a beacon for mariners entering the Blackwater 
from the days of Elizabeth to Charles I. In the eighteenth century 
it had become a barn, and so has continued to the present time, 
though now there is a possibility that the desecrated fragment 
may be re-dedicated to the holy purpose for which it was founded 
by St. Cedd. 

J. CHARLES WALL. 
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The Volto Santo of Lucca. 


HEN William II., King of England, lost his temper— 

\ \ / and that happened often—he was accustomed to 

swear ‘‘ per sanctum vultum de Lucca,” that is by 

the Sacred Face of Lucca, the face of the wooden 

crucifix which still hangs, the greatest of many treasures, beneath 

the roof of Lucca Cathedral. Why William should have had a 

special devotion to this crucifix his chronicler, William of Malmes- 

bury, does not say. Perhaps he had heard of its merits from 

Anselm the Piedmontese, his primate, or it may merely have been 

the fashionable oath of the day, for all Christian Europe must have 

heard of the beautiful Cathedral of San Martino then being built 
to worthily enshrine The Volto Santo. 

The dignified peace of venerable age has fallen upon the Cathedral 
square of Lucca. Silent churches stand on either side. The water 
ebbs and flows without splash or murmur in the green-weeded 
fountain, and the sleepy coo of the nesting pigeon among the stone 
fretwork of the cathedral front is only lost when a gush of muffled 
organ music escapes with some worshipper through the slow-swinging 
doors. The blurring hand of time has passed across the tall facade, 
adding a softened grace to the great figure of San Martino bending 
from his horse to share his cloak with the beggar-man. Time has 
robbed the frescoes within of their first fine flush of colour and 
dimmed the golden aureoles of the saints ; but love and reverence 
for the Volto Santo still glow as warmly in the hearts of the people 
of Lucca as on the day of the Cathedral’s founding. 

The crucifix is about thirteen feet in length and is carved out 
of cedar-wood. Over the wooden tunic there is now a robe of 
crimson velvet, and a crown and collar of richly embossed gold 
have been added. It is enclosed in Civitali’s Tempietto, a little 
circular temple of coloured marble and golden grille-work, which 
makes a strong point of colour among the grey shadows of the 
Cathedral nave. Before it hangs a veil of crimson velvet, on which 
is embroidered the figure hidden beneath. This veil is only with- 
drawn three times a year—at Christmas, at Easter, and on the 
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14th of September, the festival of Santa Croce. It has, of course, 
never been photographed. The reproduction here given is from 
an engraving by Nicolao Sanducci. 


4 





The Volto Santo of Lucca. From an Engraving by Nicolao Sanducci. 


This is the legend of how the Volto Santo came to Lucca. It 
was carved at Ramah by St. Nicodemus, who, it-would seem,"was a 
famous carver of wood, for an image at Berytus, made by Nicodemus, 
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is mentioned in a passage from Pseudo-Athanasius read before the 
Council of Nice, 787. The saint completed the crucifix all but the 
face, for he felt his hand unequal to worthily reproducing the Sacred 
Features. He fasted and he prayed, but to no purpose, and at 
length, worn with despair, he laid it aside and fell asleep. When 
he awoke the face was there! The crucifix was carefully guarded 
by the faithful in Palestine till 782, when it was seen by the pilgrim 
bishop Gualfredo. In the autumn of the same year the fisher-folk 
of Luni saw a strange craft drifting across the Ligurian Sea, which 
was apparently unmanned, but in spite of a contrary wind, sailed 
straight towards their harbour. They boarded her and found the 
ship entirely empty, but upon the deck lay the Volto Santo. With 
great reverence the people of Luni carried the crucifix to their 
church, thanking heaven that they had been judged worthy to 
receive so great a gift. But at this time there was staying in Luni, 
Giovanni, Bishop of Lucca, and it seemed to him that an object of 
such sanctity must be destined for his own city of Lucca, arguing 
that, though it had come to shore, it had not yet finished its journey. 
The humbler clergy of Luni protested, till at length it was decided 
that two white oxen should be chosen, that the crucifix should be 
laid upon a cart, and where the oxen took it there it should remain. 
The ‘oxen were found, and the oxen carried the Volto Santo straight 
across the hills to Lucca, where it has remained ever since. Even 
in those times of picturesque happenings, it must have been a day 
of note, a day from which to date a shepherd’s tale, when the chanting 
of psalms broke the morning stillness, and the wise white ‘oxen, 
bearing their precious burden, took their way through the blue 
Tuscan landscape followed by a procession of richly vestmented 
ecclesiastics, some jubilant, some despairing, as the little town of 
Luni sank from sight behind them. The subject is charmingly 
treated in a fresco in the church of St. Frediano, the Irish Saint, 
Bishop of Lucca in 560. 

The Volto Santo holds a very special place in the history of sacred 
art, for of the six likenesses of Christ which were recognised as 
authentic by the Medieval Church—the Early Church denied any 
portrait—this alone can be regarded as still existing. The famous 
Veil of St. Veronica, when seen by Mons. Barbier de Montault in 
1884, exhibited only a ‘‘ blackish surface not giving any evidence 
of human features.”” The statue at Paneas was destroyed by Julian 
the Apostate. The head, carved on an emerald known as the 
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Emerald Vernicle of the Lateran, has been lost. The portrait 
given to Abgarus and the portrait painted by St. Luke, though still 
said to be in existence in Rome, are believed to have long ago lost 


all lineaments, but the Volto Santo remains almost as it left the hand ~ 


of the carver—celestial or earthly, for careful housing has enabled 
the hard wood to withstand all effects of time. It preserves to us 
the floating legends as to the appearance of our Lord gleaned from 
the Early Church and handed down through a generation of Byzan- 
tine artists, the most rigidly conservative of all artists, by whom 
and by whose patrons any divergence from the received type would 
have been considered. an impiety. It accords with the famous 
word portrait ascribed to Publius Lentulus, found in the works 
of St. Anselm of Canterbury : ‘‘ His hair is of the colour of a filbert 


full ripe, and plain down to his ears, but from his ears downward - 


somewhat curled and more Orient of colour, waving about his 
shoulders. In the midst of his head goeth a seam or partition of 
hair, after the manner of the Nazarites ; his forehead very smooth 
and plain ; his face, nose and mouth so framed as nothing can be 
reprehended ; his beard somewhat thick, agreeable to the hair of 
his head for colour, not of any great length, but forked in the middle ; 
of an innocent and mature look.” 

It certainly was the accepted type. As in all Byzantine repre- 
sentations of our Lord, prominence is given to His triumphant 
divinity rather than to His suffering humanity. In early days, 
when persecution had driven the new Church to the shelter of the 
Catacombs, and sorrow and martyrdom were the common lot of 
Christians, nowhere did they depict the image of a suffering Saviour. 
He is always represented as a youthful figure, strong, calm, and 
beautiful, the risen Christ. Till Constantine, the first Christian 
Emperor, expunged the punishment of crucifixion from the Roman 
penal code for ever, even the symbolical cross was rare. In 680, 
however, the Council of Constantinople ordered the addition of the 
figure of Christ to the plain crosses which had by then come into 
very general ecclesiastical use. Then were the artists in a dilemma. 
The worship of the Grecian gods, whose beauty was their divinity’s 
chief attribute, still lingered in the Roman world. Physical per- 
fection, if not identified by the Church with moral rottenness, was 
at least regarded as a lure of the evil one ; and yet the heirs of Greek 
and Roman civilization could not worship that which was repulsive. 
And so was born the problem which has occupied the mind of the 
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painter of sacred subjects ever since, the expression of the beauty 
of the soul. Byzantine art did not go very far in this business of 
interpreting the soul. It was not till art received the gift of freedom 
at the renaissance that any divine essence showed a glow beneath 
the pictured flesh, and a beauty appeared which was independent 
of any grace of form or colour. The sweetness and strength of 
della Robbia’s statue of St. Francis at La Verna lingers in the memory 
as a thing of beauty, though beauty there is none in the spare, 
ascetic figure. The same charm transfigures the pale features of 
Botticelli’s virgin mothers, and united with more _ earthly 
loveliness, shines from the calm eyes of the Madonna di San Sisto. 
But even Byzantine art had its moments of inspiration, and in one 
of these must the Volto Santo have been carved, for it is singularly 
spiritual and intellectual in type. These early Byzantine crucifixes 
always represented a living figure, calm and untroubled, and clothed 
in a long tunic. Later, when persecution had entirely ceased and 
it became more profitable materially to be a Christian than a pagan, 
the idea of suffering as a component part of the Christian life still 
persisted and expressed itself, first in the ascetic or ‘‘ angelical”’ 
life, as practised by the hermits of the desert, and later by the 
different religious orders. It was the human rather than the 
divine aspect of our Lord’s death which appealed to the medieval 
mind. The symbolical Saviour gave way to the realistic dying 
Christ, wounded, emaciated, and clothed only with a loin cloth. 
Some artists, indeed, holding with Tertullian and Clement of Alexan- 
dria to the literal interpretation of Isa. li. 14 and Isa. liii. 21, even 
produced a purposely debased type—a view never adopted by the 
Byzantine School. What wonder that from these lifeless figures 
the affections of simple people drifted to the warm, human presenti- 
ment of Mother and Child. 

The Volto Santo, however, has ever kept the devotion of its 
City, and many are the miracles recorded to its fame. Beneath 
the roof which shelters the lovely music-angel of Fra Bartolommeo 
and the dream-lady of della Quercia, Ilaria del Carretto, whose 
tomb is one of the most beautiful things in the world, one is apt to 
overlook that which shines through mere richness of material ; 
but before the Tempietto there hangs a candelabra of pure gold, 
twenty-four pounds in weight. In the cholera year of 1836 the 
inhabitants of Lucca vowed this candelabra to the Volto Santo 
should their city be spared, The offering was accepted, the dreaded 
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pestilence passed by, and the golden lamp now hangs before the 
shrine, emblem of a patriarchal simplicity of faith, rare as pure 
gold in this age of science and sanitation. 

Lucca, ‘‘ l’industriosa,” though a busy little place, is as yet 
wonderfully unspoilt by that modern spirit of Italian progress, 
whose track is marked by iron bridges and electric tramways. 
The crumbling Roman arena, the streets of grand old houses with 
their generous projecting eaves, the wide, sunny piazzas before the 
great churches, are all very much as they were on the day when 
Dante first saw the alluring Gentucca. The poet lived here with his 
friend Uguceione della Faggiuola in 1314, and knew well the Volto 
Santo. He refers to it Inf. xxi. 48.—‘‘ Quit non ha luogo il Santo 
Volto ’’—even the memory of the Sacred Face was unable to lighten 
the gloom of the Inferno. | 

The golden air of Italy, which preserves its monuments almost 
as amber preserves the much-instanced fly, and a long, religious past 
unbroken by iconoclastic storms, have kept for modern Lucca a 
wonderful heritage not only of those greater works called master- 
pieces, but also of that more intimate art, the work of unknown 
hands, which placed the enamelled medallion above the door, 
decorated the drinking fountain and set a sweet Madonna to smile 
from her niche upon the squalid alley underneath. Very different 
has been London’s fate. A visitant from the 14th century might 
search the City’s murky streets from London Wall to the water’s 
edge and, till brought up by the Tower’s solid bulk, quite fail to 
recognize that he was indeed in London. Few objects that directly 
or indirectly savoured of popery survived the Commonwealth. 
And then the four terrible days in 1666, when palaces, fortresses, 
guild houses, and churches all fell, one great magnificent feast 
for the greedy, all-devouring flame! Not only the Cathedral of 
St. Paul, dating from the 11th century, but eighty-six parish churches 
were destroyed. In Knightrider Street stood the Church of St. 
Thomas the Apostle, where grave, rich merchants from Lombard 
Street came daily to make their devotions at the shrine of the 
Volto Santo. It was the Church of the Lucchese merchants of the 
City, and contained a copy of the famous crucifix. St. Thomas, 
too, fell during the Great Fire, and has never been re-built, the parish 
now being joined to that of St. Mary Aldermary. 


ELIZABETH HAIG. 
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Notes on Archeology and Kindred 
Subjects. 





THE ‘‘ BROWNE” HOUSE, GALWAY. 


GaLway, the City of the Tribes, still retained in the last century some 
traces in its architecture of the intercourse which subsisted between 
its merchants and Spain during the fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries ; but the calamities from which it later suffered, and the 





Doorway of the ‘‘ Browne ” House, 
Galway City, Ireland. 


progress of recent alterations and improvements have nearly obliterated 
every sign of the original commercial importance of the place. The 
city had been early colonized by the English from within the Pale, who 
founded the great families, the Lynches, the Brownes, the Joyces, and 
others, from whom afterwards sprang the great merchants; while the 
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original Irish inhabitants retired to a quarter by the sea-shore, known 
as the Claddagh, where they still live a separate life, speaking their own 
language and preserving their own customs. A map, or rather a bird’s-eye 
view of the city, taken in 1651, a copy of which is preserved at Queen’s 
College, shews the state of the place at that time ; and though the town 
had been devastated by fire in 1500, it had been rébuilt on a grand scale, 
while the great church and the town walls had escaped destruction. Of 
these, the church, dating in the main from the early part of the fourteenth 
century, and dedicated to S. Nicholas of Myra, is still standing; and 
of the walls, behind which D’Usson retired in his flight from General 
Ginkell after the fall of Athlone in 1691, considerable remains may be 
discovered hidden away among modern buildings in back streets. 

But the most interesting features in Galway are the remains of the 
half-Spanish houses which the merchants erected on the sites of those 
destroyed in the great fire. As the trade between Galway and the 
Spanish ports was very considerable, it is scarcely surprising that inter- 
marriages between the two races were frequent; and the examples of 
swarthy complexions and coal-black hair still to be found in the city, 
particularly in the Claddagh, are an existing evidence of a condition of 
affairs now almost forgotten. So intimate were the relationships between 
the two peoples at that time that the retreating Armada trusted to find 
succour on the West coast of Ireland; but when Don Lewis of Cordova 
landed at Galway from one of the sinking ships, his whole party, with the 
exception of himself and one or two others, were immediately 
slaughtered. 

Of these great merchants’ houses, two were remaining in a fairly 
complete condition, though divided up into mean shops and tenements, 
towards the end of the last century—the house of the Lynches, or Lynch 
Castle as it was commonly called, and that of the Brownes. The house 
of the Brownes, a family now represented by Lord Oranmore and Browne, 
was built in 1554, as a date on the doorway we illustrate shews, with 
massive limestone walls, round a courtyard or patio, from which a broad 
stone staircase led to the upper storeys. On the great map it is shewn 
to have been surrounded by lofty battlements, and it is marked as 
belonging then to one Martin Browne. -But the most noticeable point 
about the house, besides its arrangement, is the extremely Spanish 
character of the details. It will be noticed that the arch of the doorway 
is elliptical and not pointed as it would have been in this country at that 
date; and the double return of the dripstone terminations is perfectly 
un-English. This doorway and the windows above, which are in a very 
damaged condition, shew not only Spanish influence, but features of the 
Plateresque, which was only just then being adopted in Spain. 

J. TAvENoR-PERRY. 
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THE FONT COVER OF HESTON, MIDDLESEX. 
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Enlargement of the two Shields. 
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Mr. W. H. Fenton, of the ‘‘ Old Curiosity Shop,” 11, New Oxford 
Street, sends us photographs of the remains of the highly beautiful and 
exceptional font cover of his parish church of Heston, near Hounslow. 
It had for many years been thrown aside as worthless, but happily Mr. 
Fenton rescued it and has kindly put it in repair and presented it again 
to the church. The photographs speak far better as to the exceptional 
and fine late fourteenth century workmanship than any verbal 
description. The dimensions are :—diameter at base, 30 ins. ; height, 
20}ins. Thesize of each of the two small shields attached to it, and which 
date about A.D. 1500, is 6 ins. by 4 ins. The coat of arms is that of 
the Drapers’ Company, which was incorporated 17 Henry VI.—az. three 
tiaras gu. shedding rays or. The other shield bears the initials and 
merchant’s mark of some member of the company who probably resided 
at Heston and restored the cover. The cover has clearly some parts 
wanting between the dome and the present base. 

In Sperling’s Church Walks in Middlesex (1849), it is said under 
Heston: ‘‘A somewhat elaborate font cover remains, about 4 ft. in 
height, enriched with panelling, crockets and pinnacles, but now in 
a very decayed state.” 


GAMLA-UPSALA. 


THE little and almost deserted village of Gamla, or old, Upsala, which 
lies a few miles to the northward of the famous medieval and modern 
university town of the same name, was not only the ancient capital of 
the Swedes, but was closely associated with their earliest and semi-mythic 
history. It was the supposed burial place of Odin and the great centre 
of his worship, and his memory is not even yet altogether effaced among 
the people ; they still, in their wrath, will tell another to ‘‘ go to Odin.” 

Although it was for long believed that the main walls of the 
church were the remains of Odin’s temple, no portion of such 
a building remains visible. It is needless to say that the art of building 
in stone was unknown to our Viking ancestors, whose ‘‘ high-halls ” and 
temples were of wood ; and though some writers on Norman Architecture 
seem to think it was a creation of Norman genius, the fact is that these 
northern pirates took their first lessons in stone building from their 
Saxon predecessors in England, and contributed little or nothing to ‘the 
so-called Norman style but the rich ornamentation derived from the 
jewellery and wood-carving of their own countries, with which they 
overlaid their ponderous stone buildings. 

That a temple stood originally on the same site as the church, although 
no portion of it may remain above ground, was shewn by the excavations 
made some time since, when there were found among the ruins of old 
foundations masses of burnt rubbish, molten copper and silver pieces, with 
traces of gold, and the bones of sacrificial animals and birds—pigs, horses, 
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and hawks. In spite of its frequent mention in the Sagas, there is no 
description given of this temple ; but we learn from Adam of Bremen, who 
wrote about 1070, that not only the roof, but the whole of the inside was, 
like the Temple of Solomon, covered with plates of gold. Though it is 
impossible to believe that the existing church or any part of it can have 
been the Temple of Odin, or, indeed, erected before the close of the tenth 
century, yet it presents features very unlike those of an ordinary church. 
From our illustration it will be seen that the central portion of the edifice 
is a rough, square, granite-built hall, having on each of its four faces 
a pair of arched openings, which may or may not have been originally 
filled in with woodwork. The granite walling is of the roughest character, 





Temple of Odin, Gamla-Upsala, Sweden. 


but the semi-circular arches are properly constructed. This hall now 
forms the nave of the church, to which a later chancel has been added at 
one end and a porch at the other, while the main structure itself has 
been heightened, and all traces of the original roof destroyed. 

This curious building lies among equally weird surroundings. Im- 
mediately adjoining its churchyard are the three great tumuli, called 
the Kungshégar, traditionally described as the graves of Odin, Thor 
and Frey. The largest of these, which is some 230 feet in diameter 
and 60 feet high, was. opened in 1846, and the others in 1874 and 1876 
respectively ; but, beyond some ordinary sepulchral remains, nothing 
was discovered in them, or no proper record has been preserved of the 
‘*finds.” The whole neighbourhood is covered with smaller tumuli, 
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to the number, it is said, of 12,000 within a radius of a mile, dotting the 
plain like a collection of ant-hills. A fourth large mound near the church 
is called ‘‘ Tingshégen,” from which the Swedish kings addressed the 
people at ‘‘ Alsharjartinget ’’—the assizes ; and which was used for this 
purpose in comparatively modern times, when from the top of it Gustavus 
Vasa addressed the Uppland people. 

This ancient church was the first cathedral of Sweden, and it was only 
after its bishop had been raised to the Primacy that he removed his See 
to Ostra Aros, the present Upsala; but the venerable fabric, which by 
its associations recalls the memory of the great Scandinavian gods, 
and within the walls of which Adrian IV. has celebrated mass, still stands 
among the graves of her heroes, a relic of the dawn of Christianity in 
Sweden. J. TAVENOR-PERRY. 


ON SOME SCOTTISH ECCLESIASTICAL RELICS. 
I.—A SQUARE-SIDED ALTAR CANDLE OF WAX. 


TuE description of this very curious candle in the Catalogue of the 
Antiquities in the National Museum, Edinburgh, is brief in the extreme : 
‘* Altar candle of wax, ornamented with foliage in relief.” It was 
presented to the Museum in 1782 by Mr. George Paton, but of its history 
I have not been able to glean any information. George Paton was in the 
Customs Office, Edinburgh, and a correspondent of Pennant, Gough, 
Bishop Percy, and also of George Low, author of the well-known Tour 
through Orkney and Schetland. 

There are many features about the candle deserving of notice ; first 
of all, it is square-sided, an elongated obelisk in form; next, it has been 
rudely and. wilfully damaged, and it now consists of two portions, the 
longer of these being kept from utter dismemberment only by the strong 
wick running through its six pieces. These measure, in all, eight inches 
in length. The point of this taper also exists. It has been severed 
clean off, and the upper section of the large piece shows that it also 
was cut, but these two faces do not fit. A portion fully eight inches 
long requires to be fitted in to bring the point into its proper place. 
The base of the candle is also imperfect ; and it is, of course, impossible 
to say of what length the lower part was originally. Its present greatest 
width is 133 of an inch. But the length of the portions now extant, if 
properly placed, would be 18} inches. The wick is of” flax, 
thick, and of six strands, as may be seen from the tuft projecting 
from the point of the candle. The wax, now a very dark brown, has been 
run into a mould, so designed that each of the four sides is divided into 
panels, separated by a projecting ‘‘ cornice,” such as we are familiar 
with in Roman altars. In the oblong spaces between these are, the curious 
decorative-symbolic designs here shown (Fig. 1). They are by no means 
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1.—Altar Candle of Brown Wax. 


Fig. 
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exclusively foliaceous in character. Of the twenty panels, or portions 
of panels, six contain leaf designs, twelve have flowers, including 
a prominent thistle, one of them in combination with the initials CA, 
while the other two panels show, respectively, a strange long-bodied 
insect with tufted tail turned over its back, and what looks like the 
monogram IHC, which does not, somehow, resolve itself into anything 
readable." 

After elaborate researches in divers books of various epochs, I have 
reluctantly come to the conclusion that there is no description minute 
enough which differentiates the form and style of ornament on this 
Scottish candle from any other candles or tapers used in the Church, and 
which, apparently, are always assumed to be cylindrical and void of the 
moulded decoration so characteristic of this example. Of the use of 
lights in the Church from the earliest times to quite recent there is 
abundant notice and ritualistic precept ; but on the matters of technique 





Fig. 2.—Chalice and Paten of Wax from the Tomb of Bishop Tulloch, 
Kirkw 
the books are singularly lacking in information. It is, therefore, here 
described and illustrated in the hope that readers whose familiarity with 
such minute points is greater than my own may be induced to look into 
the matter and offer suggestions on a subject where light is much needed. 


II.—CHALICE AND PATEN OF WAX. 

Atmost the same dearth of useful information seems to exist in connection 
with these Eucharistic vessels. This particular chalice, with its paten, 
is of very special interest. Both were found, along with the upper 
part of an oaken crosier, in the tomb of Bishop Tulloch, in the Cathedral 
of St. Magnus, Kirkwall, Orkney. With several other relics, they were 
claimed as treasure-trove and placed in the National Museum in 1864. 

The materials used in making chalices and patens were almost 
innumerable: glass, wood, horn, leather, ivory, marble, pewter, lead, 





* All the designs are moulded in relief, and, although fairly distinct, are not 
always easily shown in mere line drawing. 
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copper, and even clay, were all in use at various early dates, until, by 
several edicts, all the commoner materials were one after another 
prohibited, and the precious stones, silver and gold only permitted.’ 
But in no work yet perused, dealing either with.Continental or with 
British uses, is there a single reference to a chalice made of wax. 

Bishop Thomas Tulloch, of Kirkwall, lived A.D. circa 1422-1461. 
His chalice, nearly complete, and the paten, much broken, are shown 
in the preceding illustration (Fig. 2). The chalice measures rather over 
54 inches in height, 34 inches across the mouth, and 4} inches at the base.’ 
The pateri is about 5} inches in diameter, flat in the centre, with a gently- 
curved rim, growing thinner at the outer edge. 





Fig. 3.—Diagrammatic view of one of the Consecration Crosses 
from Deskford Church, 


III.—CONSECRATION CROSSES IN THE CHURCH OF DESKFORD, 
BANFFSHIRE. 

In the Fasti Ecclesia Scotice the Church of Deskford is named as in 
the Deanery of Buyn and Presbytery of Fordyce. It was dedicated to 
St. John the Evangelist. This church has a double claim on the interest 
of the antiquary, in that it possessed several consecration crosses, and is 
also one of four edifices yet possessing a sixteenth century tabernacle, 
or sacrament house. Mr. Archibald Macpherson, who describes and 
figures‘ several of the latter, speaks of the example at Deskford as a 
** Sacrament House more elaborate than any other.” 





*See Revue de l’Art Chretienne, where Mons. Corblet deals fully with the 
subject. 

* The wax is of a dull, light grey; the surface is rugose, and the whole work- 
manship somewhat rude and careless. 

3 The relics were discovered in 1848, during the repairs of the Cathedral. 

4 Proc. Soc, Antiq. Scot., xxv., 89-116. 
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The inscription on the lower part, in incised letters of Gothic character, 
runs thus :— 

‘This pnt [present] loveable wark of Sacrament house 
maid to the honor and loving of God be ane nobleman Alex. 
Ogilvy of yat ilk, Elizabeth Gordon, his spous the yeir of God 
1551.” 

The other specimens of sacrament houses are at Pluscandine, Kintore, 
and Kinkell. : 

The smaller consecration cross is of plaster, and its design is a hexa- 
foil within a circle 23 inches in diameter (see Fig. 3), with the terminals 
of the hexafoil joined by curved lines. It was removed from the west wall 
at a height of about four or five feet from the ground, south of the doorway, 
and was presented to the Museum by Dr. W. Cramond in 1899. ‘‘ Larger 
crosses,” says Dr. Cramond, ‘‘ seem to have been placed around the 
church, all on the plaster, apparently done before it had dried.” Of 
one of these I am able to show a diagrammatic copy (Fig. 4). The 


Fig. 4.—Diagram of larger Consecration Cross at Deskford. 


original measured 12 inches in diameter, and the style of the incised 
line-work is the same as that of the smaller cross. 


IV.—PorTABLE INK-BOTTLE OF BRONZE. 


Tuts little box, or bottle, nearly 2} inches square, was found at Barr 
of Spottes, near Dalbeattie, in the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, and 
obtained for the Museum in 1894 (see Fig. 5). It is made of three pieces 
of metal, the two square, flat sides and the narrow edge with the spout 
and two loops cast in it. Ona minute examination one can see the silvery 
sheen of the ‘‘speltre”’ used to braze the edges of the sides and of 
the rim together ; in its colour it is quite distinct from that of the edges 
themselves. The two small oval loops measure each } inch by } inch. 
The neck, or spout, now broken, measures barely 3 inch long, and scarcely 
that in diameter. The loops are clearly for suspension, and the neck 
is wide enough to admit a small quill. One of the sides does not show now 
much trace of decoration; but the other is completely covered with 
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interlacing bands crossing at right angles, an eighth of an inch in width. 
The edges have had similar decoration all over them, but differing ir 
detail of interlacing. On two portions this is almost untraceable. On 
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Fig. 5.—Ink-Bottle found at Barr of Spottes, Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 
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the remaining two, however, the pattern is sufficiently clear to be identi- 
fied with the variety No. 551 shown by Mr. Romilly Allen in the technical 
descriptive part of The Early Christian Monuments of Scotland. 

FRED. R. COLES. 
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Notices of New Books. 





“O_p CoTTAGES AND Farm Houses 1N Surrey.” Illustrated by 
W. Galsworthy Davie, with an introduction and sketches by W. Curtis- 
Green, A.R.I.B.A. Crown 4to, pp. xiv. 70; one hundred collotype 
plates, and upwards of a hundred sketches in the text. Price 21s. nett : 
B. T. BatsForD. This volume is uniform with three others illustrative 
of Old English Cottages and Farm Houses which have been recently 
issued by the same publisher to illustrate the most typical and beautiful 
remains of minor and domestic architecture in different parts of 
England. Those volumes respectively illustrated (r) Kent and Sussex, 
(2) Shropshire, Herefordshire, and Cheshire, and (3) the Cotswold 
District. 

Whilst each of these districts had its own special style and charm, 
there can be no hesitation, if they are placed side by side with the 
present volume—the examples of which are taken exclusively from 
Surrey—in saying that this last work bears the palm for beauty of 
execution, for variety and grace of the examples selected, and for com- 
prehensive treatment in the letterpress. 

In the one hundred exquisite collotype plates Mr. Davie gives 
pictures of 128 examples. For my own part, I thought I knew Surrey 
fairly well, but these pictures and the text illustrations by Mr. Green 
have revealed to me not a few instances of good, picturesque, and 
interesting old work which I had hitherto not seen, or had passed by 
without observing. Probably my own experience is that of many others 
who are resident in the county, or who know and love much of Surrey 
from frequent visits or brief residence therein. Of half-timbered work 
there are some good examples at Bletchingley, Elstead, Compton, Crow- 
hurst Place, Eashing, Ewhurst, Farnham (with an oriel window), Fren- 
sham, Unstead, Gomshall, Lingfield, Bonnet’s Farm near Ockley, Seale, 
Shamley Green, Shere, Stoke, Great Tangley, and Worplesdown. At 
Ewhurst there is a good example of timber work with the intervals 
filled up with bricks after a herringbone fashion, a style which is very 
rarely to be met with in Surrey, but is found with more frequency in 
Hampshire. In many cases singularly fine examples of Tudor brick 
chimneys remain—as at Brimscombe, Eashing, Ewhurst, and Sheare ; 
and there is also a fine set of chimney shafts, set in pairs diagonally, to 
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the almshouses of Farncombe. These Surrey cottages and small houses 
illustrated by Mr. Davie are so essentially English in design and work- 
manship that they ought to be regarded as a valuable heritage of the 
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Back of Cottages, Eashing. 


skill and power of design of our forefathers of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Such workmanship is, alas, gradually disappearing, 
and being replaced with the work of our own days. There is no doubt 
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whatever that there has, as a rule, been a great improvement in our 
own times—particularly in country districts—in new houses, both 
great and small, as compared with the deplorable state to which the 
art of building had sunk in the first half of the last century. This 
degree of improvement, as Mr. Green points out, is partly due to the 
careful study by our architects and builders of old plans and methods 
which were in use during the Tudor and Stuart periods. From this 
point of view, such books as these are of the greatest possible value, 
not only to antiquaries and lovers of the picturesque, but also to the 
genuine builders and designers of the present day. “‘ We need a tradi- 
tional building art, that will enrich life and add to the pleasure of the 
countryside. The small houses of the country towns and villages, 





Verge-board on a House U Verge-board on a House 


at Farnham. at Alfold. 


and the cottages on the common, are more than historical relics—the 
forms which they take are dictated by principles which can never be 
old or out of date. In buildings of a utilitarian character, such as cottages 
and small houses, economy is necessarily one of the dominating factors. 
When Emerson said ‘that the line of beauty was the line of pérfect 
economy ’ he was only putting into words what has so often been shown 
in building. Architecture is no exotic aloof from the facts of life; it 
has to express the needs and ideals of the time, and cannot thrive apart 
from them.” 

It is well pointed out in the Introduction that the characteristics 
of Surrey buildings are not very different from those of Kent or Sussex, 
but they differ considerably from the buildings in such districts as the 
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Cotswolds or parts of Yorkshire and Westmoreland, where our ancestors 
were dependent for local building material on the adjacent quarries, 
and where the houses are found to be, as a rule, both stone-built and 
stone-roofed. Contrariwise in Surrey, the local materials were more 
numerous; thus at Eastend Farm, Seale, there are walls of both stone 
and brick, of half-timber and plaster, and of half-timber with tile facing, 
and the whole under a tiled roof. Or, again, at Bonnet’s Farm, near 
Ockley, there are half-timbered walls, the panels filled with red brick 





























Iron Work of an Entrance Gateway in Farnham. 


and lath and plaster, and the whole roofed with stone slates. In both 
these instances, and in several others that might’ be named, alterations 
and additions have been made at the hands of successive generations, 
“but so cunningly done in the traditional way, and with such kindly 
materials, that the whole has mellowed together.” 

‘ Mr. Green deals after a most interesting fashion with the various 
details of these old buildings. He shows how the earliest roofs are 
steeply pitched, and that the verges were carried well out over the gable 
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wall. The verge-boards, designed to cover the wall-plates and 
purlings, were often elaborately moulded or chamfered, and pierced 
with cusping or tracery. There are not many of these old verge-boards 
now left, owing to their exposed position, but Surrey supplies several 
excellent instances. On a house at Farnham facing the church the 
oak verge-boards are carved after an exceptionally vigorous fashion, 
and are, apparently, of early fifteenth century date. There is another 
striking early example at Alfold; whilst the original set of pierced 
quatrefoils in this position, on a gable of the post-office at Shamley 
Green, is most effective. It is a little surprising to find that 
Mr. Green adheres to the use of the word “‘ barge-board,” which is merely 
a corruption of verge-board. 

There is not a paragraph or page in Mr. Green’s edniirable Introduc- 
tion which could be spared, whether dealing with the varieties of half- 
timbered work, with the general planning and construction of early houses 
and cottages, with the use of brickwork, with the construction of 
chimneys, with the furnishing of interiors, with the details of ironwork, 
with oak panelling, or with lead rain-water heads; on all these points 
the text illustrations are most happily chosen. All that he has written 
or sketched is well worth the consideration of architectural students 
and of lovers of the humbler forms of old English domestic architecture 
in every part of our country. 

I have not the pleasure of any acquaintance with either Mr. Davie 
or Mr. Green, but, as a general antiquary and a particular lover of 
English domestic work, I am glad of an opportunity of expressing my 
own particular gratitude to both these gentlemen for the joint production 
of a book of such exceptional worth. It cannot fail I feel sure 
to give great satisfaction and pleasure to many of like humble 
acquirements with myself, and still more to those who are better 
acquainted with the niceties of architectural expression. We are 
indebted to Mr. Batsford for the loan of the illustrations to this 
review. J. CHaRLEs Cox. 


THE CONNOISSEUR’S LIBRARY. ‘“ JEWELLERY,” by H. CLIFFORD 
Smith, M.A. (Methuen & Co.) Pp. xlvii., 410; illustrations: 54 plates, 
33 text cuts. Price 25s. nett. With the exception of that of the 
ancient Egyptians and Pheenicians, Mr. Clifford Smith does not profess 
to deal with the jewellery of any people beyond the limits of Europe. 
Nevertheless, the ground traversed between the earliest period and 
the present day is so vast that, in order to bring the mass of material 
at his command within the compass of a single volume, the author has 
been compelled to condense; and again and again the reader, bewil- 
dered by the crowds of informatior. passing in rapid transition before 
his notice, pauses, as it were, to take breath, and finds himself regretting 
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that this or that branch of the subject could not have received more 
thorough treatment than it has done. This is not to imply that the 
author does not know his subject ; rather he knows and sets down too 
many facts concerning it—more than he has been given adequate space 
to explain. In a word, the work, if it has a fault, partakes somewhat 
too much of the nature of a catalogue. 

The author’s account of the Greek craftsman, viz., that he “was 
ever careful to keep the material in strict subordination to the work- 
manship, and not to allow its intrinsic worth so to dominate his 
productions as to obscure his artistic intentions,’ may well apply as 
an excellent test of the qualities which differentiate good jewellery 
from bad all the world over. 





Sketch of Brooch of the Madonna Sketch of Pendant worn by the 
in Stefan Lochner’s Dombild Three Graces in Botticelli’s 
in Cologne Cathedral. Primavera. 


The persistence of certain types, widely sundered by time and space, 
is exemplified by the spirals common to primitive Mycenean jewellery 
and Celtic ornaments. However, the earliest o, the direct sources of 
inspiration of medieval jewellery are to be found in Byzantine work. 
Christian ideals therein first began to predominate, the new era having been 
inaugurated in the year 330. Previously to the time of Charlemagne, 
who forbade the practice as superstitious, it had been the accepted 
custom among Christians—a custom derived, no doubt, from that of 
pre-Christian peoples—to bury their dead with the arms and ornaments 
they had worn during life. The result of the prohibition was to close 
one of the principal channels throughi which a supply of such trinkets 
and ornaments might have been preserved to modern times, and to 
render medieval jewellery comparatively rare. Before medieval days 
there was no such thing as fashion in the modern sense, but, as time went 
on, fashion arose and became more and more capricious and paramount, 
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so that the greatest contrast exists between the different pieces of 
medizval work that have survived. In its turn, Gothic jewellery was 
regarded as out of date, and, under the Renaissance, the greater part 
of it was doomed to be remodelled in accordance with the taste of the 
age. This circumstance is the more to be regretted since, in the words 
of.the author, “in the refinement and simplicity of their arrangement 
and design these medieval examples of the jeweller’s art transcend 
many of the greatly admired and more famous jewels of the Renaissance.” 

No inconsiderable group of medieval jewellery comes under the 
head of insignia of orders of chivalry. Prominent among these is the 
Order of the Golden Fleece. A drawing of the collar is given, but no 





Badge and Collar of the Order of the Golden Fleece, representing steels 
and flints; A.D. 1432, from John Van Eyck’s —— of 
Baldwin de Lannoy, at Berlin. 


explanation of the beautiful device of briquettes which, through the 
many connections of the ducal house of Burgundy, became one of the 
most familiar of the ornamental motifs in Europe from the middle of 
the fifteenth century onward ; neither under the head of jewels is any 
mention to be found of the great diamond of 135 carats which, formerly 
the property, it is said, of Charles the Rash, is now among the Crown 
jewels in the Treasure Chamber of the Burg in Vienna. 

Another large class of ornaments comprises pilgrim badges of the 
kind which everyone who has sten the play of Louis XI. will remember. 
In this connection the author might have mentioned that an interesting 
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badge of Louis XI.’s favourite pilgrimage Church of Our Lady of Cléry 
is still preserved there, having been discovered in the bed of the neigh- 
bouring Loire. 

A chapter on “ The Mystery of Precious Stones,” a highly important 
branch of the subject considering the talismanic powers anciently 
attributed to stones, is the briefest of sketches; the occultism of the 
Gnostics and its bearing on precious stones and jewellery being 
dismissed with barely more than a cursory mention. 

The employment of jewels en cabochon rather than cut in facets is one 
element in the charming qualities which distinguish ancient jewellery 
from modern. 

Mr. Clifford Smith in reference to the neck-chain ring on the King’s 
neck in the famous tapestry at Coventry, speaks as though there were no 
doubt about the representation being that of Henry VI. Whether it be 


Sketch of ‘the Penruddock Jewel; Sketch of Jewel in Ghirlandaio’s por- 
English, first half of sixteenth century. trait of Giovanna Tornabuoni. 


he or not is uncertain, but it is, at least, quite certain that the work is not 
contemporary. It is far more likely to be meant to represent Henry VII., 
in whose time it appears to have been executed. 

A phenomenon, the significance of which has perhaps never yet been 
fully appreciated nor traced in ali its bearings, is the close connection 
between the respective arts of the picture-painter and the jeweller in 
old days. The author certainly does not overstate the case when, in 
the chapter on Italian work of the fifteenth century, he says, “ nearly 
every painter possessed an insight into the mysteries of the goldsmith’s 
craft, and represented his subject, whatever it might be, with careful 
attention to its jewelled accessories”; or, again, ‘‘ nearly every artist, 
before applying himself to painting, architecture, or sculpture, began 
with the study of the goldsmith’s craft.” A collection amounting to 
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nearly one hundred and eighty designs for jewellery by Holbein is 
preserved in the British Museum. 

In the sixteenth century our own King Henry VIII. set an example 
of lavish display in jewellery, his fingers being described as one mass 
of rings, and “ the passion for personal ornaments ran such riot that 
even foreign critics inveighed against Englishmen for their extravagance.” 
As Mr. Clifford Smith rightly says, “great ostentation and external 
splendour were the chief features of the Renaissance.” The logical 
consequence was, it is hardly necessary to tell, the ultimate extinction 
of jewellery as art, for thenceforward the ever-increasing tendency 
was to emphasise the intrinsic value of precious stones as distinct from 
their zsthetic value or the beauty of their settings. So dazzled were 
men’s and women’s eyes with the glitter of the diamond that artistic 
effort on the part of the goldsmith was practically tabooed. His office 
became nothing more than to display the shining stones to their 
utmost capacity, until the artistic degradation of jewellery was com- 
plete in the nineteenth century. Its wonderful revival, owing to a 
reversion to older standards, is a matter of quite recent years. Until 
then, peasant jewellery alone, retaining the traditional forms peculiar 
to different peoples, might claim to have any artistic—as distinct from 
commercial—value. The interesting chapter on peasant jewellery, 
however, leaves many gaps to fill. Thus not a word is said in it of the 
enormous group of Russian jewellery, nor, though the author does refer 
to “ Adriatic’ jewellery, does he mention the charmingly picturesque 
work of the now extinct people of Krivoscie, in the Dalmatian highlands. 

A chapter on forgeries and one on mourning and memento mort 
ornaments, with an excellent bibliography and an index, conclude a 
valuable and handsomely illustrated volume. AYMER VALLANCE. 


‘SCREENS AND GALLERIES IN ENGLISH CHURCHES,” by FRANcIS Bonp (Henry 
Frowde). Pp. xii, 192. Illustrated by 152 photographs and measured drawings ; 
price 6s. 6d. It is not a little remarkable to find what a great amount of attention 
has been paid to the question of old screen work in English churches during the 
last few years. Much of this is due to the two important and beautifully 
illustrated articles by Mr, Aymer Vallance in Messrs. Bemrose’s Memorial Volumes 
for the respective counties of Kent and Derby. So far as the West of England 
is concerned, the almost equally admirable articles by Mr. Bligh Bond on the screens 
of Devonshire. and Somersetshire have stirred up not a few to the appreciation 
of the beauty and interest attached to church screen work. It is a great pleasure 
to welcome this book by ‘Mr. Francis Bond, with its profusion of charming photo- 
graphic plates. It is really wonderful to think how such a wealth of good illus- 
trations can be produced for so moderate a price. These pages supply—both 
in picture and letterpress—a good general account of the whole of the ecclesiastical 
screen work now extant throughout England and Wales. Mr. Francis Bond recently 
won golden and weil-merited appreciation for his large work on Gothic Architecture 
in England, and this smaller and slighter work will, at all events, not detract from 
the high opinion formed of his powers as an appreciative describer of architecture 
20 
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both in general and in detail. We do not find ourselves entirely in agreement 
with Mr. Bond in some of his conclusions and surmises, but there is no space available 
for the discussion of these minor differences. 

“THE BoswortH PSALTER,” by Assot Gasquet and Epmunp BisHop; G. 
Bell & Sons. Quarto, pp. 190; four facsimile plates. Price 15s. 6d. It was 
the good fortune of that ripe scholar, Abbut Gasquet, to bring to light 
early in 1907, at Bosworth Hall, Leicestershire, an ancient English Psalter hitherto 
unnoticed and undescribed. Recognising the great interest of this precious 
volume, which the owner, Mr. Turville Petre, allowed him to take away, he 
proposed to Mr. Bishop, who has been the Abbot’s friend and fellow-worker for 
many years, that they should together make a joint study of the manuscript. 
The result is now before us in this scholarly and admirably printed volume. It 
is of particular interest to note that the Psalter itself has now been acquired by 
the British Museum, and is numbered Addit. MS. 37517. 

The Psalter consists of 137 folios of thick parchment. On the first page of the 

calendar are the three signatures of “ Thomas Cantuarian,” “ Arundel,” and 
“Lumley.” It must have formed one of the various manuscripts collected by 
Archbishop Cranmer after the dissolution of the monasteries, which were subse- 
quently acquired by the Earl of Arundel. By him they were bequeathed to Lord 
Lumley, his son-in-law, and soon after the latter’s death in 1609 the whole 
collection was purchased by James I., and became part of the royal library, which 
was eventually presented to the British Museum. How the Bosworth Psalter 
became separated from the rest of this collection cannot now be unravelled. The 
Latin Psalter occupies ninety-one folios, and is of the version known as the Roman. 
which in certain places has been corrected at a later period into the Galtican. This 
is followed by the Canticles used at Lauds, a Hymnal of a hundred and one hymns, 
the Canticles for the third Nocturn of the monastic office, and the Preface and 
Canon of the Mass. Each of these divisions is discussed at length in these pages ; 
special interest attaches to the early date and variants of all these divisions, and, 
more particularly, to the Hymnal, which is the earliest known form used in 
England. Hagiologists will find the account of the calendar prefixed to this Psalter 
of absorbing interest. The learned authors come to the conclusion that this Psalter 
—with its accompanying offices—was penned for monastic or Benedictine use, 
and not for the Roman or secular office ; that the calendar is one of the Cathedral 
Church of Canterbury; and that, from the unique character and splendour of the 
Psalter in size, handwriting, and ornamentation, must have been written 
for some great personage. They, therefore, arrive at the highly probable con- 
clusion that the possessor of this manuscript, so notable in its art and execution, 
was St. Dunstan, the first ecclesiastic of the kingdom, in the earlier years of his 
archiepiscopate at Canterbury.. 

In a valuable appendix to this volume Mr. Leslie Toke has some notes on the 
accepted date of St. Dunstan’s birth. The date usually given is 925, but Mr. Toke 
gives good reasons for the presumption that his birth-date must be placed at least 
as early as gIo. a 
‘* THE EXCAVATIONS AT WICK Barrow,” by Harotp Sr! Gzorce Gray (Taunton : 
Barnecott & Pearce). Pp. iv, 78; illus. twelve plates and several text illustrations 
and plans. Price 4s. 6d. It is a pleasure’ to draw attention to the recently issued 
account of the systematic excavations undertaken at Wick Barrow, Stogursey, 
Somersetshire, in 1907." The Somersetshire Archzological Society and the Viking 
Club.united in this scientific exploration of a mound of much local repute, and 
remarkable for the traditions attached to it. The work was carried out under 
the capable direction of Mr, H, St, George Gray, and this record, with its valuable 
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series of illustrations, is the most complete that has yet been issued of a single 
barrow of the early Bronze Age. It was privately printed for subscribers to the 
excavation fund, but a few copies remain on sale for the public, and we strongly 
urge all those interested in prehistoric man and barrow excavation to obtain this 
book. The date of this tumulus is now proved to be about 1800 B.c. ; it covered 
a circular walled enclosure of a character that has not hitherto been found in this 
country. The relics discovered are deposited in the. Taunton Castle museum. 
‘‘An INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF ENGLISH Fonts,” by A. KATHERINE 
WALKER (London: Woodford Fawcett & Co.). Pp. xii, 131; illus. 131, by the 
author. Price 6s. This introduction to the study of English fonts, with 
particular details as to those in Sussex, is a distinctly useful work. The illus- 
trations are of considerable value and much interest. We do not find ourselves 
quite in accord with all that is said as to the earliest use of fonts, and it would be 
well, if a second edition is demanded, for the author to study Baptism and Christian 
Archeology, by Mr. Clement Rogers, published in 1903. A curious mistake is made 
on page 8, where an illustration is given of a “‘ Font at Pont 4 Moussin, France.’’ 
The illustration has no connection whatever with baptism, but represents the 
miracle of St. Nicholas bringing the two boys to life out of the Jew’s pickling tub. 
By far the best part of the book, both in letterpress and pictures, is that series 
of descriptions of eighty-seven of the earlier fonts of the County of Essex. This 
county is particularly rich in Norman examples of fonts, and it is just possible that 
there may be one or two pre-Norman examples amongst the rudest of them; but 
on this latter point Miss Walker is too vaguely sanguine. The majority of these 
Norman fonts have square bowls, but there are two groups which are circular, namely, 
those that are tub-shaped and those that are chalice-shaped. There is a good 
summary account of Sussex fonts in English Church Furniture (Methuen) ; the 
authors of that work do not consider that there is a single instance of a Saxon font 
in the county. 

‘*OLD SWANAGE AND PURBECK,” by W. M. Harpy (Dorchester: Dorset County 
Chronicle). Pp. viii, 243; illus. twenty-six full-page. Price 2s. 6d. net. This 
well-printed and excellently illustrated book contains a collection of brief articles— 
topographical, historical, antiquarian, biographical, and anecdotal. They are 
the work of a gentleman well known at Swanage and throughout the Isle of Purbeck 
as a close and critical observer of the events that have happened during his long 
life, and as a diligent and accomplished student of the records of the past. His 
profession as a builder brought him in the past into close connection with various 
restoration schemes. It is to his well-directed and patient cunning that archzolo- 
gists owe the preservation of the highly interesting Saxon-Norman church of 
Studland, which he undertook and accomplished with consummate skill in the 
year 1881. Many an antiquary of repute will be glad to have such a, book as this 
on his shelves ; it is also full of bright and entertaining matter for the general 
reader. Knowing the Isle of Purbeck well, from end to end, we have no hesitation 
whatever in strongly recommending all visitors to that most charming corner of 
Dorset to purchase this book. A good deal of high-priced nonsense has been written 
quite recently about this district, but these pages are, for the most part, quite 
trustworthy. The author’s account of the somewhat puzzling little church of Worth 
Matravers is well worth studying, and the same may be said of his account of Corfe 
Castle. Many of those who have the pleasure of the acquaintance or friendship 
of this Swanage veteran will be glad to find an excellent photograph of him as the 
frontispiece. . ° 

‘* THe Satnts in Art,” by MARGARET E. TasBor (Methuen & Co.). Pp. xxxi, 208 ; 
illus, 20, Price 3s. 6d. There have been various books issued, both small and 
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great, which cover much the same ground as that occupied by this volume. This 
book, however, is the most compact as well as the best in printing and illustrations 
of any that have come under our notice. [t cannot, of course, be compared with 
large works, such as the four volumes by Mrs. Jameson, but it will serve as a useful 
and pleasant travelling companion to those who are visiting churches and picture 
galleries on the Continent. Short accounts oi the various saints are set forth in 
alphabetical order, and there is also an alphabetical list of their respective symbols 
and attributes. The introduction speaks of it being useful both “ at home and 
abroad,” but we somewhat demur to the “at home.” A considerable number 
of well-known English saints, such as St. Werburgh, St. Chad, or St. Alkmund, 
are not so much as mentioned, whilst under St. Christopher nothing is said as to 
his very frequent appearance in medieval wall paintings of English churches, 
or as to the reason of his almost invariably appearing on the north wall opposite 
the chief entrance. The strangest omission of all, however, is that of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury, the scene of whose martyrdom still remains on the walls of various 
English churches, and is also of general occurrence throughout the Continent. 
‘“THE RoMAN CENTURIATION IN THE MIDDLESEX DistTRICcT,” by MONTAGUE 
SHARPE, D.L. (Brentford Printing and Publishing Co.). Quarto, pp. 20, with map ; 
price 3s. 6d. The price of this pamphlet is unusually high for the small amount 
of letterpress which it contains, but we prefer to give it a few words of special notice 
by way of commending it strongly to the consideration of Romano-British 
archzologists, rather than to include it in a summary of pamphlets received. It 
is, we believe, the first attempt to apply the Roman rules of surveying to the lands 
of a Roman colony in Britain ; it is also a matter of particular interest to Domesday 
students, for, according to Mr. Sharpe, the Roman centuria in Middlesex with its 
314 acres became the virgate of the Saxon, and four virgates constituted the hide, 
or a holding of 125 acres ofland. If the Domesday hidation of Middlesex is worked 
out on this basis, the result is that the acreage: practically agrees with that of the 
Ordnance Survey. The question of the centuriation of Roman Britain was 
discussed by Mr. Cook, F.S.A., in Arch@ologia xlii. The question is too elaborate 
for discussion in a brief notice, but the Middlesex branch of this enquiry is herein 
fully worked out, and deserves close attention. 
PROCEEDINGS OF SociETIES. The quarterly part of the Archeological Journal 
(vol. Ixv., No. 258) for June, 1908, has a good illustrated article on the Evolution 
and Distribution of some Anglo-Saxon Braoches by Mr. Reginald A. Smith; an 
account of Holdenby by Mr. Albert Hartshorne ; of the Corbridge Excavations 
of 1907 by Mr. R. H. Foster ; and the Excavations of the Roman Fortress of 
Pevensey by Mr. F. L. Saltzmann. These four articles, all well illustrated, form 
an unusually strong number. We do not think Mr. Hartshorne is right in his 
opinion that the classical screen in Holdenby Church was removed there from 
the old house or palace. The reasons against this conclusion are multitudinous, 
and commended themselves to the late Mr. Micklethwaite, who examined the 
screen with much care on two occasions. It is almost, if not quite, conclusive that 
the screen was originally erected in the church at the time when it was otherwise 
beautified by the builders of the great house in the reign of Elizabeth.—The 
Wiltshire Archeological and Natural History Magazine (vol. xxxv., No. 109), edited 
by the Rev. E. H. Goddard, contains a considerable variety of excellent illustrated 
papers pertaining to the antiquities of the county. The notes on the churches 
of Rodbourne Cheney, Lydiard Millicent, Stapleford, Wylye, Wishford, Steeple 
Langford, and Little Langford, by Mr. C. E. Ponting, F.S.A., are of special interest. 
—The St. Albans and Hertfordshire Architectural and Archeological Society has 
issued a valuable calendar of upwards of one hundred and fifty pages of the records 
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of the old archdeaconry of St. Albans, from 1575-1637. The work has been well 
done by Mr. H. R. Wilton Hall, the Hon. Librarian to the Society. The answers 
to the Visitation questions of 1583 are of much interest. The whole records are 
of much value to ecclesiologists.—The Saga Book of the Viking Club (vol. v., part 2) 
abounds in interesting and appropriate papers of considerable variety. Photo- 
graphs of the ancient ironwork representing a Viking ship on the church door of 
Stillingfleet, Yorkshire, are reproduced from THE RE LIQuARY of April, 1907, 
together with the account given by the late editor. Mr. H. St. George Gray gives 
some interesting notes on ‘“ Danes’ Skins.” At the Taunton museum there is 
a specimen of Danes’ Skin taken from underneath the ironwork of the church door 
of Copford, Essex, which is here figured ; another piece of skin from the same church 
is in Colchester museum.—The last number of the American Journal of Archeology 
(vol. xii., No. 2) is, as usual, of great value in the elucidation of classical antiquities. 
The chief articles.in this number are on the Mausoleum at Halicarnassus on the 
Roma Quadrata and the Septi Montium on the Metopon in the Erechtheum, and 
on the Charioteer of Amphion at Delphi.—The quarterly statement of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund for July, 1908, gives, in addition to a variety of notes, a valuable 
account of the excavation of Gezer and of the gigantic passage hewn out of the 
solid rock, known as the Gezer tunnel. The history that this tunnel has to tell 
us is of a dense, active, cultivated, and quiet population of Canaanites, who lived 
upon the hills of Gezer between the twentieth and eighteenth centuries B.c.— 
The Canterbury & York Society (part xiv.) have issued the first part of the valuable 
register of John Peckham, who held the Archbishopric of Canterbury from 1278 
to 1294. Considerable portions of the Register (chiefly the episcopal letters) were 
published some time ago in the Rolls Series, but much was omitted that is of 
local antiquarian interest and of general ecclesiastical value. The Society is now 
issuing to its members all the omitted sections. The 120 pages of this part cover 
the first 53 folios of the Register. The numerous entries here set forth in extended 
Latin from the original, with brief English headings, are well worth printing. 
One of them, relative to the ordination of the College of Wingham, is of considerable 
length ; it consisted of a provostship and six canonries, two of the canonries or 
prebendaries were to be held by priests, two by deacons, and two by subdeacons ; 
the details are of much interest.—Vol. xxi. of the Surrey Archeological Collections 
(pp. xlvi., 233; profusely illustrated) well sustains the high position attained by 
this county Society among provincial antiquarian associations. The most valuable 
of numerous excellent papers are those on the Anglo-Saxon Cemetery at Mitcham, 
by Mr. Reginald A. Smith, F.S.A., and Church Notes on West Clandon and 
Stoke d’Abernon by Mr. T. W. Johnston. 

Notices of MAGAZINES as well as several REviEws are held over until January, 
1909, wheri a whole sheet of 16 pages will be devoted to recent literature. 


Items and Comments : 
Antiquarian and Literary. 





It is with much regret that we chronicle the death, at the age of 77, of Mr. WILLIAM 
BEmMRosE, of Derby. His death occurred somewhat suddenly, at Bridlington, on 
August 6th. Mr. Bemrose was a gentleman of considerable literary and artistic 
tastes, and was chairman of the Art Gallery Committee of the borough of Derby. 
He was well known as an antiquary and a collector of pictures, china, and other 
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viytu. Himself an artist of no mean ability, he was also a skilful carver in wood 
and his book on woodcarving has long been recognised as a standard work. He 
wrote several other books, two of which were exhaustive treatises on Derby china 
and on Bow and Chelsea china, upon which subject there were few better 
authorities. He also wrote ‘“‘ The Life and Works of Joseph Wright, A.R.A., 
Commonly Known as ‘ Wright of Derby,’” and he made the collection of 
Wright’s paintings a special hobby. Mr. Bemrose was elected a Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries in 1905, and was a frequent contributor to the magazines 
on archzological and antiquarian subjects. 

THE RELIQUARY has no concern with present-day politics, but it is well within 
our province to draw attention to the recent Bill introduced into the House of 
Commons on the question of Access To Mountains. Owing to the pressure of 
public business the measure has been withdrawn, but it will be reintroduced in 
1909, when it is much to be hoped that it will receive the support of the Congress 
of Archzological Societies on purely antiquarian grounds. In the very first volume 
of THE RELIQUARY (1860), nearly half a century ago, that eminent archeologist, 
the late Sir Gardner Wilkinson, D.C.L., F.R.S., complained that he was not 
allowed to make a plan of the notable “ Carls’ Work ”’ in the Peak district, because 
“researches among ancient remains on these moors, whether camps or sacred 
circles, are greatly interfered with by the importance of the still more sacred grouse, 
and the keepers ruthlessly prohibit any examination of the antiquities within 
their beats.’’ The present editor of THE RELIQUARY has on two occasions been 
peremptorily ordered off great open moors by the keepers of two noble proprietors, 
but in his case a refusal to leave save by force, together with the presentation of 
his card, has so far had.no dire results. Even in the old days of the severity of 
Forest Law in those parts there was free access for the pedestrian throughout the 
High Peak forest, provided he carried no implements of the chase, save for the 
four weeks of the ‘‘ Fence Month.” 

A reprint of a brief paper by Dr. Francis Galton, recently read before the 
Roya Society oF LITERATURE, entitled ‘‘ Suggestions for Improving the Literary 
Style of Scientific Memoirs,’’ has reached us, and we understand that it has been 
sent round to a large number of societies, including several that are not usually 
classed as scientific. 

In the judgment of some of those to whom this brochure has been addressed, 
the action of the Royal Society of Literature, though doubtless well intentioned, 
ssavours of impertinence, more particularly as it is accompanied by a typed letter 
from the secretary suggesting that the question of “ the acceptance or rejection 
of papers should include certain questions which Dr. Galton has drafted as to the 
literary suitability of the memioir.”” These questions are as follows :— 

“Do you consider the memoir to be—(1) Clearly expressed ; (2) free 
from superfluous technical: words; (3) orderly in arrangement; (4) of 
appropriate length ; (5) state whether any new terms are used in the 
memoir, mention what they are and whether you consider them appro- 
priate; (6) add such general remarks on its literary style as you think 
would be useful to the Council when considering its publication.” 

In our opinion, although good polished English and terse expressions are desirable 
qualities in any scientific or archeological article, such qualities ought most certainly 
to take a secondary place. What subscribers to such societies require—or ought 
to require—is original or able matter, not the stilted essays. of priggish pedants 
who are constantly thinking of the phraseology they use. To reject an -article 
because of the poverty or the extravagance of its English would not unfrequently 
be exceedingly foolish and disastrous to the dissemination of the results of careful 
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investigation and first-hand research. Every society that is worth its salt possesses 
an editor, usually backed by an editorial committee, part of whose duty it is to 
correct raw expressions, possible lapses of grammar, or distinct instances of 
poor style. Editors of experience know full well that over and over again some 
of the most valuable papers of their transactions originate with those who have 
not had the good fortune to enjoy either a public school or a university education. 
It would often be the height of folly to reject such papers because they did not reach 
the imaginary standard of literary excellence attained by the Royal Society of 
Literature. Dr. Galton positively suggests ‘‘ that Councils should require a report 
on the literary sufficiency of every proffered memoir before discussing whether 
it should be accepted for publication!’ Anything more fatal to the spread of 
genuine research or knowledge could scarcely be suggested. 

It is, moreover, not a little amusing to read through this particular paper 
specially reprinted for the benefit of societies at large, and to notice that it falls into the 
very sins which it is supposed to correct. Itschief point seems to be the suppression 
of redundant or long words, and the achievement of a terse and short-termed 
style. ‘‘ The power,” says our schoolmaster, “ of the English tongue when limited 
to the use of words of one or two syllables is remarkably great.’”’ The comical 
point about this suggestion is that our critic right through his brief paper falls 
headlong into the very faults he seeks to correct. Why, for instance, in the 
sentence just cited should remarkably be used instead of very—four syllables instead 
of two? The whole scolding abounds in long words for which brief Saxon 
equivalents could readily be substituted, such as “ limitations,” “‘ circuitous,” 
“‘ nomenclature,” “ unobjectionable, preposterous,” “‘ inherent,’’ “ termination,” 
and “ delegated,” on a single page. Doubtless Dr. Galton’s intentions are excel- 
lent, but it is well to remember the ancient hint to physicians to heal themselves, 
and the Royal Society of Literature cannot do better, in the first instance, than 
model their own transactions on the basis which they hope to see achieved by their 
contemporaries. 

At the meeting of the British Numismatic Society, held on July 15th, 
Mr. W. J. Andrew continued his interesting and highly important series of addresses 
on the coinage of the reign of Stephen. The martlet type, Hawkins No. 277, was 
peculiar to the mint of Derby, and he attributed its issue to Robert de Ferrers, 
Earl of Derby, during the captivity of Stephen in the summer of 1141, when, in 
consequence of the Empress Matilda being in possession of London, the Earl would 
be precluded from obtaining official dies, and would be thrown on his own resources 
for supplies of currency. He would, no doubt, employ the local seal-cutter to 
sink the dies, and this would explain the unusual character of both workmanship 
and lettering. The lecturer accepted the reading of the moneyer’s name as 
corrected to Walchelinus, instead of Whichelinus, as previously supposed, and 
quoted numerous charters to prove his relationship to the earl and his large 
benefactions to Darley Abbey. As further evidence that this type was issued 
by Robert de Ferrers, Mr. Andrew referred to a coin which, with the exception 
that on the reverse fleur-de-lys replaced the martlets, was of identical workman- 
ship, lettering and design, and clearly the work of the same die-sinker. The name 
of the mint upon it was Stv, a contraction of Stutesberia, the old name for Tutbury, 
nine miles from Derby, and the caput of the earldom. The earl’s castle was at 
Tutbury, and as he himself was also called Robert de Stutesberia, being so referred 
to by Orderic, it was a-question for consideration whether the horseman type, 
Hawkins No. 280, bearing the legend Robertus de Stu, should not be assigned 
to him rather than to Robert of Gloucester or to Robert de Stutville. The variety, 
_ Hawkins type VI. of Stephen’s first type, on which the cross on the reverse was 
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engrailed and terminated by fleurs, Mr. Andrew assigned to ecclesiastical mints, and 
instanced examples of Exeter and of Newark, quoting in support a charter from 
Stephen granting to the then Bishop of Lincoln the privilege of coining at his castle at 
Newark. Passing on to the series of coins reading Willelmus, Hawkins No. 284, hitherto 
attributed to William, the son of Stephen, he illustrated two varieties of the type, 
on which, fortunately, the name was extended. One of these bore the addition of 
de Mot and the other read Will. dn. Du. O., and there was, therefore, no difficulty 
in assigning them to William de Moion, Lord of Dunster and Okehampton, 
subsequently created by Matilda Earl of Somerset and Dorset. William de Moion 
refused to acknowledge Stephen’s title to the crown, and although the latter, in 
1139, advanced against him in person, he failed to quell the insurrection, for 
William’s castle of Dunster was impregnable. As, therefore, De Moion held 
Somerset and Dorset by right of the sword, and, until the coming of the Empress, 
acknowledged fealty to no one, he would hesitate to pay his troops with Stephen’s 
money, and so preferred to coin in his own name, imitating, with the necessary 
omission cf crown and sceptre, the types of Henry I. which still passed current. 

Most admirable preservative work continues to be accomplished by the Society 
FOR THE PROTECTION OF ANCIENT BuIL_piInGs. The Society held its thirty-first 
general meeting last June, when an able paper was read by Sir J. Stirling Maxwell, 
Bart. The annual report for the past twelve months gives a most interesting 
summary of the work accomplished during that period ; upwards of 225 ancient 
buildings have been specially considered, and the advice proposed by the Council 
has for the most part been followed. It is through the action of the Society that 
the Kent County Council have been induced to rescind a proposal to demolish 
the old bridge of Aylesford across the Medway. Among the many cases in which 
the Society has done excellent recent work in the preservation of valuable old 
churches may be mentioned those of West Walton, Norfolk; Marton, Lincoln- 
shire ; Little Hampden, Bucks ; and Bacton (tower), Herefordshire. With regard 
to the disastrous work done to the west front of Exeter Cathedral, a protesting 
report of this Society was signed by a sub-committee consisting of Sir W. B. 
Richmond and Messrs. Duleep Singh, Philip Norman, St. John Hope, Edward 
Prior, Detmar Blow, and William Weir. These gentlemen are all of good esteem 
as archeologists, practical architects, or students and artists in sculpture ;, and 
yet, forsooth, the Dean and Chapter were so ill-advised and so discourteous as 
to deliberately treat their report with “ silent contempt.” 

During the sixty years of its existence the Royat ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
has never held a more successful or better-attended annual session than that which 
took place at Durham during July last. The actual number of members attending, 
exclusive of visitors and temporary members, was over 130. The veteran Canon 
Greenwell, at eighty-seven, was in fine form, and spoke continuously for one and a 
quarter hours, holding the attention of his audience all the time. Mr. Bilson 
triumphantly converted two French opponents to his theory as to the origin of 
the rib vault. Sir Henry Howorth, the genial and marvellously well-informed 
President of the Institute, was at his best throughout the meetings. The remark- 
able success of this gathering is mainly due to the energy of the Rev. Dr. Gee, the 
Master of University College, Durham. Mr. Aymer Vallance raised a much-needed 
protest against the most grievous and irreparable treatment just meted out to 
the invaluable and unique ancient pulpitum of Hexham Miaster. This protest 
has since been followed up by able letters in the Times. 
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